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|; etalns heavyweight crown 

h ,uc year age disadvantage -r-— . 

Bui die W v 

StOD ID mnlr,. n , - . J0W WOW in ,1* /' 


When George Foreman gal into 
1,1,1 wwfcciHJ, lc h ,« Ger- 
m.ni contender Axel Scl„,|z, , Ile 
American was ubviuiisly lookinc 
mgged mid beaten. 

Bui (lie 4 fi- year- old former 
^odd heavy H-cighi boxer had a U 
rcu-h-ons lu look like he did and 
tool the w«y lie Cell. He was box- 
mg a 26-year old rivaj. 

Vet, Foreman combined hj s 
Bgc ”* w « to loiincl* heavy 
punches aguinsi SclurJz, that ih c 
young man losi Uic game wirh a 
majoruy decision and the. ageing 
boxer won the Iniernalioiiiil Box- 
ing Federation ( J BFj Iwovy wtiuht 
championship. * 

Foiuiiinii. iijtjurcitily gut the 
figiH home i n ifiecyesof r he judges 
by Inmlmg Ins rupuled powerful 
punches, winch seemed io take 

Jnyj ! io« U chl| W 26 .year-oldO«r. 

. f c ^'. given liiifc chance , 0 
beul lit e 46.yenr.oid -Foreman 

' Z S n M Jlun ^ s ,n vicioiy a Her 
) ,c fi « J, ‘ wus ov «r. bul liiiledid he 
know Hint hi K punches hnd noi 
»lp j M any liiirin io the American. 

Aller Ihc decision was an- 
nounced, Schulz, a fi] .2] lIndcr . Ti 

®«. «ud. "rm very upwi, [ will 
noi suy-nnyihing", 

Ti . ~ Wl 



thc r e ^ 

. F ° re ^w as ^, 

^op to make n Sland b y firing Z « ” h 

combination* and ihcu iLk off ,1 ******£ 
ag mil. Schulz consistcnrly tiirew Infoe^ 5 **^ 

punches iinmcdiaiely after the two FarcZ ^^ 

-nb r 0 k e.la„d,„ 8 eo, nb i 1 , l r„: 

on Foreman s head. . ” 011(1 

ii seemed in (lie second round 
lllalFo reman had fomid ihe range T2"* R 
on-Schulz, punishing him widf. 

W. uppercul dJJ C at 

W«nl ten hook and then rialii to f .fi e “ tl "*<Mc 

Ihe heed. 10 “nhUteejewa^ 

Tile best punch of die round , 

was a thudding jab and a riglit 

cross that made Ihe German shud LT* 
der. nild ' will, renewed vigo^ 

Bui Schulz came back in Hi* menl ?% sl «»k offthi 
lliind round, opening wilh a sham ^ fr ° m lhe grMnin 

Ihe iwo men slugged it out in ii ie F remaJ1 s P uncl «w 
middle of ihe ring qi the end of the ***?? sk,Wandtlls ) 

round. e ' man backedoatofrai^n 

Schulz landed a right to open oamebackinio 

*be fifth round and Ln u]£ I T'Z 
n «bl Foreman charged after f ^ 

Sdutte with »„ the grace of dod" 

dering buffalo. . A • and Pwfmanni| 

Schulz’s fans were ^ * hard 

llieir voices hoarse in ih* h ‘ mg ‘I 011 md ii«n ^notherpo 
Ibe two fighters exchaopJ ) 01111 ? a leftjab. BuToqoc 

**»«£££ ! * fw. 


Tough er 
from Ger 
week ago 


Cermnn Axel&TJlz during theirheZ ^IT For ? D,an evad “ a 
ago mg “a*" hcav.vweight ti ,i e in Las v 

ivhiai I,.... ■ ....... 


•USm*. r*r -ewhsund ... 

K^iSrsi sS rs = -saxr-.- 

-^asssj^rs; figr ,c,Kedby,h ' e " d ° fu “- 

=SE iss SSHf 

Sr - 1 '^PCO Z " m ' S ‘" U ' S U ' e -i. ^S h “ *“•- - - fi eht early. Bu,^ - % 

Kheri UP . 


-V 

left eye and it continued 
until the eye wardojedi 

°f lhe light. 

In 4he eigih round. F 
simply wadad into tie G 
w ilh renewed vigour 
menianlly shook off ti* 
man from lhe ground. TV 
calclf of heavyweight 
Foreman’spunctew 
ever veiy slow and tizy 

■manbackedoatofraipi 

mediately camebafkinsi 

combinalions. 

In the ]2ih andhsliouc 
fans were chanling,"USA. 

USA", and Foreman «p 
with a hard left-righttos 
lion and lhen«nolhefj»i 
right off a left jab. Butom 
Schulz bailed baekwhfabe 
combination 


— ~ nCTI1 ■ «■* «« America 

Kheri — Be More 

serious r ~~~~ 

ft . 


Sower fans wondered whether 
• ” Dch Mohammed Kheri was se- 

2K22KS: 

aaid T - l 'n? aC l 1UIep0r,cd,ohave 
2 n ° r ^wbools are all 
W ™ "ill wo hove been ap. 

Pcslitlg.for nssislmtco even 

fore we travelled to Legos. . 

We seriously ueetl these 
boots telesl by tadtty (Friday), so 

iuL°.?” y ' re ™' 801 f «l of 
'^"'.^S'BiTOey, otherwise 
we will bo fnirwl le l 


mk, ' ' Jv 

\ 


\ , ... ‘ ; w,ul,,u,, y» oincrwise 

! k^.7* ^ orced 10 use these old 

; tools whose condition is pethot- 

I ^coythtsiuektiosvntohev^y Mflha "»”' d KHerl ^ nfthein ]^ 

ar , “ ,or — ^ .woye. u ^!ss~ 

Hanunbee. Where am ornge™. „ We "PP<aJ to spor^ Invent in U™^ifr‘ m, ‘ l,C ' mnis 
mus donors such as Moi, Kanyhi- £ *? 10 h,,rr y nnd.co,i, e to who ^ 1 ^" iril =*l r alcd lot 

gi. Biwoii, Km noil, o, Kibakiand qZu ?‘ d ! >efore is too late n muiiiw ‘ oCo,, «° « 

many others? ' 0ur u «*«r 23's nccti ai , „ ‘ - Kui)yuns "* 'io longer 

Ii is io say ,he least a national fifl,Iler «o w£i^^" h . ,hel9 » , « 

riuuiio |q sco our most promising 

fwc«r smrs face theii- opponents „■ cum,, 1 here was Tlt™> m ! 1 T 

ulUemdboohc. Wou/d we hi flnM __ g l of ru,wf wJ »en Kheri an, .th.. ^ of u,c 'earn 


__ 1 — iin-.uennan would back u 

Davis Cup 1 7 
Kenya's chance 
very slim 

As the Kenya,, team f or (he iw 'j 

enn Davis Cup Gronp Tlirce ffew 1Mld will most likely 

° l " !o lust week, it W j|i “ Worei: s,1 «l«- 

squtu ely be relying on the an-for- A ‘hough llieir mam^cmem 

nwneeufill., r „in ingnildill ; “« ^ optimistic about 

I ^ cnee which may nol bring ^ y ^ U1 ^. ‘her performance, a 
glory to the country, V . of J l wsiions remained uiian- 

Ttw main canying ihe nation by l,w Uwn Tennis As- 

nl lln B wi, I Ik minus Hie oxperi- S ° C,lll,on of Kc,, y a ollicials. • . 

«io°d hands of Paul Wekesawd Cl,pluin Nuberi Oduor 

Folo, wlto.linve carried lhe ,nlki »« ®bo,„ „ le ^ * *». 
couiiny s iciinig mantle for years. ,ne,,,fa c r of ihei C a,„, A p an ^ e 
Some of n It!m i lutl _ u* . Per. wh„ r,„ D u ■ ■ ■ an w 


,-asssS 

woyo.ua as ntservent, „ lld J™' b=g„, ils 

. 11,10 ol ll,0,r departure, the Huwov,., . 


piuyo;r: r k CM -'”~ 

, ‘ y ,n * hu K «nyan (com is Sa id 

Ip have abscniLtl himself de lib {j-_ 

“toly. cuing whai he tenned „ 

Pomroiiutig rnciKties mnieo,^. 
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Murdered 

policeman: 
Gatabaki 
denies link 


HISTORIC: May 4 was an historic day as the National Council of 
Churches or Kenya Joined four other sponsors of St Paul's University. 
Signing the document sealing the -deal at Llmuru were Ikam left 
Bishop David Gltarl oflheCPK, Bishop Zablon NHumburl of the 
Methodist Church In Kenya, Blstnp Lawl Imalhiu (Chairman of the 
college), the Rcy Mutava Musylmt of the NCCK, the Rev. Solomon 
Soett of Reformed Church of E.A and the Moderator Bernard 
Muhlndi of the PCEA (not In the picture. On the Right 4s acting 
college principal Peter Ensor. 

Our views on 
constitutional 
reforms - NCCK 


Qilhunguri; Member of Pa^lia- 

pNj ohuG?labaki - wyB there 

U P ro Pn«liop between him 
J® wo deoth'of police deteoilvo 
«flmardNg’ftng‘aKahumbi,who. 
« foUrid murdered aL the 
Wjnga fly-nver in Limuru 

^ two weeks ago. 

..Thejegialatorsnid as farashe 
k SkP^mlendont 
^mbi WM murdered by his 
'SJES*^ Hie police force 
did not ihertfbre wish to 
^coanecied wiih’.hf* death 1 or 
.^mstarices leading toil. 
I^atabakitofor^^ 

Upthittg sicretbetweenhim 
sl^ui d^tbctlve. ■ : 


By James Katuiulu • 

He at the same time denied 
claims that the polieeman could 
have been killed because he al- 
legedly tipped him about his im- 
pending arrest. He said:' “There 
was* -absolutely nothing secret 
between me arid thBi man. As far 
as 1 am cdncemed.it is his people 
who killed him.” 

' Supt Kahumbi was' attached 
to' the Nairobi Provincial- CID 
headquarters. He was fouhd mur- 
dered a day -after lie led a contigent 
of detectives in a futile bid to 
arrest Mr Gatabaki at his home. 

Mr Galabtiki was wanted by 
• the police for articles he had pub- 


lished in his Finance magazine 
touching on several issues and 
personalities in die Kami gov- 
ernment. 

Tlie poliliclan-cum publislier 
surrendered io'lheCIDqn May 2* 
Ihe day the body of Su pi Kahumbi 
was discovered in his car al 
Ngarariga. 

The legislator told Target he 
did not personally know Ihedead 
policeman and there wds no way 
he could have had any secret 
dealings with him. 

. "I have never associated with 
any policeman Rli my life. 1 have : 
always perceived them, as my 
enemies andl will conlinue-todo 
sb ; until this Kanu regime is re- 


moved from power,” lie said. 

If anything, he said lie was 
annoyed with Supi Kahumbi, 
whom he said hnd violated, his 
family's. privacy by. leading n 
contigenlof armed policemen to 
his bedroom. 

"I have no regrets about what 
happened later. This man led oth- 
ers to abuse my privacy. 1 nm 
only concerned because he was a 
human being like all of us and he 
is now dead,” the legislator said. 

He described the CID as an 
"evil and dreaded force which 
had killed so many people and 
would oneday sland trial -for Ihe 
same.” ■ 

TarntoPogaZ 


A successful presidential candi- 
date should garner at-lcast 5 1 per 
cent of the total votes cast. And 
in the event of a renin,- tbfc first 
two. candidates with Ihe highest 
number of- voles cast should 
qualify- and a simple majority 
should determine the overall win- 
ner, the National Council of 
Chinches of Kenya (NCCK) has 
recommended; . 

In a wide range of recom- 
mendations adopted during llieir 
May 1-5 conference- at the 
.Limuru Conference and Train- 
ing Centre, the clmroh leaders 
said presidential candidates 
slwiild be 35-75 years old, must 
have completed at least second- 
ary school education, beof sound 
mental and physical health and 
hnve a high social integrity. . ' 

They recommended that in- 
jdependentoandidates be allowed 
u> contest tlie elections as a means 
of enhancing the freedom of 
choice and association of those 
seeking elective Office. 

The NCCK leaders said presi- 
dential campaigns should run for 
a minimum of three months and 
a maximum of four months dur- 
. ing which all candidates should 
be- provided with state security, 
access to die public media, .free- 
dom of movement and associa- 
tion -and some funds -for cam- 
paigning,. 

■ The recommendations .were 
| made during the first NCCK con- 


KENYA: OUR 
COMMON FUTURE 

Terence on tlieserics Kenya: Our 
Common Future last February 
20-24. 

The involvement of. ihe 
NCGK in the process of consti- 
tutional and electoral loform-has 
die ultimate goal of playing 'an 
important prophetic role in in- 
fluencing theestnblislunent of a 
united nation, with strong demo- 
cratic institutions which would 
foster political co-ex. isle nee, free- 
dom and tolerance; the rule of 
law and resncct for fundamental 
Turn to Pagejf 
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National Nows 



DP set for major overhaul 


By James Katululu 

TJw Demin: rat ic Parly <il Kenya 
(DP) will introduce lira site 
cuiiMilutiona! changes winch, if 
hi iplei ncii led, will ha/ its nation:)] 
chain nan front Ivmg its ubviuii!, 
presidential cundidaic during llic* 
1 997 general c let lions. Target Ii.-ls 
established. 

Highly placed DP source* 
revealed lhal the nc wcu list iiution 
would also require llint the 
pres idcnlial cund id alecampaigi is 
alongside a running mate, ejected 
during (lie preliminaries of the 
presidential nominations. 

Ttirgefalsii leumt thaltlie new 
constitution (currently being 
prepared) held been agreed ujxm 
by the party's stal wails end would 
be discussed for endorsement on 
May 19-20. when the parly's 
National Government Co unci I 
meets. 

ft is expected that the new 
rules would be finalised during 
I he Annual Delegates Conference 
(ADC), which the Naiionnl 
Executive Council (NEC) has 
scheduled for October 27-28. 

Meanwhile, Tigturia Member 



Mr KlbakJ 

of Parliament uiid [xiriy founder 
member, Mr nenjaiuiu NiluHiii, 
has announceil tli.it he would 
coutc.st n top post during the 
elections csjvctcd in Octuher. 

Mr. Ndubai along with other 
senior officials of the parly 
successfully petitioned parly 
chairman Mwni Kibiiki to call the 
ADC. He has abandoned liis nnli- 
Kihaki crusade. 

Turtle! lenrilt that the 
presidential candidate was 
expected to be nominated during 
the October ADC. and would, 
along with oilier interested 
candidates, seek confirmation in 
the preliminary elections. 



& ^ 


MrMulgal 

The party's current 
constitution aullioriscs the 
national chairman to stand as sole 
candidate in the presidential 
elections. 

Sources said Mr Kikiki and 
other top parly lenders hud agreed 
to the proposed change*, which 
weni some of the conditionalities 
Tof settling the differences that 
have rocked the parly for Hie last 
three months. 

Mr Ndubai said lie had not 
made up his mind about which 
parly post he would contest 
''nlthough ninny members have 
approached me to contest the 
national clia inmmship." 


Mr Ndubai 

"At this Jiiuc, I cannot say 
which scat I will go for. As you 
know, my intercsl has not been to 
replace anyone. I warn the parly to 
l« strong, and this is what we ure 
headed for," the legislator said. 

He said if vying for -any scat 
would compromise tltc unity mid 
strength of the party at the notional 
level, then lie would reassess the 
situation, 

. "That is what I can say now. 
My position will depend on what 
developments will havcoccuiTcd 
by the lime wc go for the ADC," 
he said. 

The Tigania MP. said he 
welcomed the new constitutional 


Gatabaki: I've never met 

From Pate l m 


change*, which would give ull the 

monitors a chance in participate 
in the nomination of the 
presidential candidate. 

In i he mean time.pony officials 
accused former Gntundu MP 
Ngcngi Muigai of having sold a 
piece of land to u senior Slate 
House employee to raise funds to 
destabilise the party. 

When contacted, Mr Muigai, 
who two Weeks ago wns 
suspended from hk party post of 
Kiambu branch secret ;iry by the 
NEC. declined to speak to this 
reporter. 

But close associates of the 
former legislator disclosed that he 
had so Id a piece of land in Njoro to 
the State House official (name 
withheld) Tor Sli 100 million. 

Efforts to reach him lor 
comment were fruitless, as he 
laclifuliy evuded to talk -to this 
reporter when reachedat his Bruce 
House offices in Nairobi. 

Mr Muigai hns indicated that 
ho would he contesting for the 
party's national chairmanship 
during the ADC. He had earlier 
called for a separate delegate 
conference on May L4, which wa< 
however, stopped through n corn 
1 injunction filed by Mr Kibaki. 




From Page I 

Mr Ga(ubaki said he had'not 
committed any crime that would 
have warranted the police tdstage ' 
a manhunt against him and de- 
scribed the entire episode as "ter- 
rorism to the extreme." 

The MP accused the govern- 
ment ofresorting to solving prob- 
. lenis through the swoid ratlier 
than logic. 

He said ho was still bitter 
with Supt Kahumbi and the pa- 
' lice force forgoing to for search 
him under his bed without q war- 
rant of arrest. 

"Those are people I will never 
forgive. What they did tome and 
my family is simply unforgiv- 
able, That is my stand," ty; said: 

Tile MP said he did not fear 
being arrested and would have 
surrendered to the |»licc if they 
hod not shown the extreme force ' 
1 hey displayed during il ilp Lr search • 
for him. ( 

Explaining the circumstances 
behind hjs dramatic arrest and 
appearance in court, the 
Githunguri MP told Target he 
had oarliur engaged powerful 
Kcrio South MPNicllolas B iwoti 
• iti n biuoT oxchangu of words ut - 
the lounge of Parliament. 

| .He said Mr.Biwoti had cou- 
fronlcd him ^censing him ufhuv- 
, ing beeti (he cause of insecurity 
..in llus co ml try- by publishing 

l' cs in lit® Finance. 

’ V He was very hitler .with imT 
andlatpno point asked him why . 
lid should be worried about whul 
, is Writ tdnabout-hini since ho was . 
*<? liowurfiil.aijd nothing could 
happen to Mr Gatabaki 
' Sfl'ld. 

The MPwasntthat time in 
• the company of fits Dagoietii 
' cotjuierparJ. Mr.CItris'Knmuyu. . 


slain officer 

He claimed that after the ex- parliament to sneak out to u place 

A n ' iii . . ■ 


change, MrBiwoit walked to the 
office of the Sergeant at -Arms, 
where he reportedly made a tele- 
phone dull. 

"After 15 minutes, f was 
lipped that a comigent of police- 
men luul surrounded (he uni ranee 
of parliament and were under 
instructions to arrest me'andbook* 
me at Central Police and I imme- 
diately begun to plnn my escape," 
he said. 

According to the legislator, 
he was resisted by colleagues in 


he declined to disclose. 

"As far as I nm concerned, 
this officer was killed because he 
failed to do his duly. He fuiled to 
deliver the goods like lie had 
been instructed by his bosses." 
Mr Gatabaki said. 

He claimed that those who 
had sem Supt Kahumbi to arrest 
him were concerned how he 
could have failed to arrest hjm 
with a conligcnl of more than 
detectives forever two weeks. 

The MP quipped: "As far as I 


know, those whokill by (he sword 
die by the sword, The policeman 

was a victim of a system he had 
been pan of for a long time." . 

He said he did nut know 
whether t he arresting officers lind 

other instructions, apart from just 
arresting him. 

Mr Gatabaki felt that die po- 
lice did not simply want him for 
his sedition case or for what he 
had published in his magazine. 

"They wanted to have me de- 
tained before trial. That is whnl 
they have been doing to us in the 
opposition," he suid. 



Mr. Gatabaki 
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Africa s he alth achieve ments in reverse dear 

The recent grant achievements • — — - — .: ck nr i „ ■ , - .O™ 1 


I The recent great achievements 
in health in African countries ore 
being thrown into reverse, ac- 
cording to the first annual survey 
Df global hcnltli by the World 
Health Organization (WHO) re- 
leased this month. 

The -World Health Report 
1995-Bridging 1 the gaps — says 
that more than 2 billion people in 
•dovelapmg countries arc sick at 
any one lime and many die necd- 
lessly from provbnuibie 
iUncsscss. 

"For many millions of people 
of whpni surviva I is a daj ly battle, 
the prospect afn longer 1 Lfc niny 
seem more like a punislunem 
than' prize”, soys Dr Hiroshi 
Noknjimn. WHO Director Gcn- 


By Jeff Mbure 

' ; — - ,on 8 ®r. A person in one of the 

sents n devastatmg porirau of \ cm developed countries has a 

°“r -*■ ™ K- »«<• Iif= expectant of jZ 43 y “ 

1 „ a Z C ? 1 ! 8 1 rc[x,n ' hu - ^comparison, life expeamey 

namv hex been able lo teg, sler is 78 years in one of Ihe , n0 ^ 


sicker or living in po 0r Ijeahh. ' 60 years, versus at least 50coun- 
evon if overall, people are living tries in 1993. 


significant gains in health in the 
post 25 ycors globally. These 
gains have included 80 per cent 
of children who ho v 9 bcei^ yneci- 
natnl against the five majorchild- 
hood diseases; infant mortality 


developed countries, a difference 
of more' than a third of a ccntnty. 
In general, a rich, healthy man 
can expect to live twice -as long 

os a poor, sick-inan." 

The document says that in. 


fell 25-percenl globally between . five ^.1“ " 

1980 and 1993 and iba, life e,. Caniral Africa R^bHc 

DCCtaitCV at hirlh’ Iibw ini<rnnM>l . f 1 — is . . ' ‘ 


pcctqncy at birth’ lias increased 
by more than four years to about 
65 years during 1980-1993. 


Congo, Uganda and Zambia-lifu 

cxpcctoiKy is expected to de- 
crease by_.iho.ycqr 2000; it j s 


■ . ■, ‘v. uia.yeqr 2000; it j s 

e °'" ' nCrcas ' n 8i c verywlicrc else 

B '^ al C 9;°PP™'°« M'l.Mve II will reach 79 y Mre by Hie 

millions of Iivr« nnri inanmun iu« . . ■■ * oy me 


The study reports widening 
gnps in health between rich and ■ 
poor, between age groups and 
bet weed males and females. 
There are now more, than 1.1 
billion poor people on earth. 
Sohiedevclopiiigcountrics have 
less than US .&4 to spend per 
person bn health care, per year, 
Jess than jhe small change that 
many people in the developed 
countries keep in their pockets- 
mid purses. 

The WHO report notes that 
Africa faces more pressing health 
problems than any other region, 
where meningitis, yellow fever, 
cholera and plague have been 


craL (liillioiKof livdi and improve the -HSOOin VhlriS 19 **? &■**]":■ P*^- hoy® been 

“Tliis report is mom- about f ^mUity of 'lifc for more than four to if u» ^ ^dmgowingiolackofeffcc- 

pddples health as it affects their billion poopld in die developing to 42 live disease surveillance and in- 

1 9Wl»‘y of life lb an about the dis- • world", the document says * . from Wlde ««ng the gap • adequate prcvenialion. The re- 
, eiuse from which they suffer, the WHO notes (hut •despite and non n he,wcen rich 810,1 fllso faccs serious problems 

burden of illnoss Of humanity is ‘ son^d positive; gtobnl trends, the y * U 2000 ' al ofnmlwia. acute respirolory* in- 

overwhelming. Th^ report ^ iZfSSSSZST 1 ^ Mens, di^hoeol diseases and 

!, - \ r .# like ttxpet^attcy for. under a growing Aids pandemic. 

" i f • -I' ' : 

I # - - . - . • I •. . . - , . 
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Firms raj 
minimum 
; wages to 
; Sh 5,000 

; B y Mwenda Kuha i 

! n n, ° k niS n blC 

■ BambunPertlandCcineniC- 
* pany Ltd. MagailiSndiC- 

panyUdandEvfreadyB),^' 
Kenya Ltd hnve been 

snlary increases of kiuft-.r 

and 35 percent following,!,* 
lective bargaining ag !rtCn 
between the companies uji 
Kenya Chemical and Alls. 
Workers Unions. 

The lowest poidcangci)*: 

be corning a minimum d* 
4.879 while the highest puli, 
be earning Sh 2 1. 7-10 purr, r; 
The agreement i.s effwhefw 
January and May this jwf, 
some of the companies. 

The dc t Hi Is of the nw 
were disclosed toTargri^i, 
union's secretary geoenlfc 
Were D.Ogutu. The higliw: 
creases go to enphyrad 
Bambitri Portland CemenCc^ 
pany Ltd. 

' In that company the fr* 
job. Grade 5, now stands s& 
7,52 1 compared to Sh iMIir 
the same period lastyev.Wol 
ers in that grade will, froaMi) 
1. 1996, earn Sh 9.401 intkw 
of house allowance. 

Mr Ogutu said the Jiighei 
category of employees towna 
Special Grade, will from M»1 
this year, be earning Sh l 8 .Pl 
compared to Sh 14,877 font* 
same period in 1994. Aodita 
May 1, next year, he uid.ti^ 

. group willbecamingSh21$ 
The increases reflecisd i 
centagesof26.5.255snd25b j 
each of the three years of to 
agreement, Mr Ogutu said. AS 

TmtofttO 

NCCK hosts ; 
Canadian womejL 

By zebaSiaanol i 

The NCCK Woi«"« 
Programme is this week liosi» l 
nine women from the ^ 
Church of Canada. The | 
which arrived on Sunday- 
join tlieir Kenyan counterptf 1 j 
in their straggles nftd : 

’ menls during the week-to - ^ i 
The women are scheduled j 
visit Mathare and Liaw^Jj 
NCCK projects. A one-®! . 

workshopntlheMethodistGJff; 

House will enable Uient to t 00 * | 
20 Kenyon women iheoit^® i 
According t° ^ ! 

Musyoui of th® 
Programme, the 8 roU P * . » 
interested to know the 

the Kenyan women 
in influcocing church sirof 1 ® 

Other activities indudif 

visit to Macltokos and a , . 
the All Africa Council^ 
Churches Nairobi office . 

A kenya-Cniiodo a#* 
relationship has exist 
1991 and this visit onlyse^.. 
strengthen lire already 
relationship. 
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City boss 
lays bare 
problems 





Nairobi Mayor John King'ori 
Mwangi continues to slay in a 
(to bedroomed Untoja Estate 
(Ixbecause his official residened 
luo been occupied by u cabinet 
immslCT for nearly ten years. 

Wildlife and Tourism Minis- 
ter Noah Katana Ngiila is the 
eoupsnt of the up-market resi- 
dence in Nairobi's Kilclcshwa 
ires, Mayor King’ori told Tar- 
!**• 

The mayor said he lived in 
dx rented two-bedroomed house 
with his family "since I am a 
poor man" and could not there- 
fore afford to rent a house in 
upper class areas in the city. 

"I am as hungry as everybody 
elseinlhccity. I have nothing of 
myowit and ! therefore cannot 
afford to move from Umoja be- 
.. ewe I may jiol be able to afford 
theienlsihaiged elsewhere," he 
toW Target,' 

Mayor King'ori said he had 
tan hoping (hat the moyoral 
tana would be relumed to .City 
HiB foroccupancy by the mayor 
it had been taken by the 
pwmment When the city was 
, managed by. b commis- 
wn. 

"However,- up to now Tam 
*tfll hoping. I do not, however, 
viri to be confrontational arid 1 
topa one day themayor wilL be 
•ta lo live where liis status dic- 
Hles/'hosnid, | 

r "H 10 mayor lamented that he | 
^dnoi host leaders from other | 
pms of the world in his Umoja I 
f^ncQ. since tlife house was 
>« small, "You can imagind a 
"“yw like Ihe one of New York 
• ttrolng to my house for dinner. 

“«ptile embarrassing, "he aaid. 
Theciiybosssaidhe had been 
Wng, about his problems for a 
tog lime and.ii was now. upon 
redden ti to find n way of 
^tmghlm. ’ 
the mayor said he wnld not 
? ® ^ W* predecessor, now 
lia S? Mwangi, who 

^ a huff aftcr a : 

poop of rebel councillors call- 
H 1 nemsclves‘ , Clu6 : 45” frus- 
“tod him. * 

King’ori said hc.had 
^Offered hi j job by (be people . 
Nairoh, and.it wap unlikely. 

M *°uld lei theiii down by 
lining, 

Targe/ 

™ did itot personally own-. 

S3? 01 “ n V °! hcr property, in ’ 
Jand wpasuu waiting to/, 
ocafotj q plot ns a reward for . 

f i oJv - Cpep P l0 of Jhe . ' . 

^.t^nta^gfout tlto.liotel : 


By James Katululu 

was ownr-d by a public liability 
company cnlled Rwathio Invest- 
ment Group. 

"Thai hotel does not belong 
to me as a lot of people believe 
It is part of the Rwuthin Group, 
where I am sn official and Accra 
Hotel is part .of that family. Il 
docs not therefore belong to 
King'ori,’.’ he explained. 

Mayor King'ori said he had 
grown. poorer after his election 
lo the city's top job os he only 
earned a monthly allowance of 
Sh 10,000 which whs not enough 
to sustain him and his family. 

"After all, .all. this money is 
spent here. Ildoes not leave City 
Hall.' When it comes, a lot of 
people are queuing here with all 
sorts of problems and we share 
whai I have," he said. 


WBfX'" 

v '• /" 


Qualified KBS officials 
to be posted at border 


Plans arc nearly, complete for 
qualified officers of'lhe Kenya 
Bureau of Standards lo be posted 
at all tltc country’s, entry points 
to ensure lhal gobds entering 
Kenya were of acceptable stan- 
dards, says KBS committee 
member Francis Otago. 

He st the same time disclosed 
to Target that 32 tons of the con-, 
laminated imported milk which 
recently raised an unprecedented 
public outcry had gone missing. 

Mr Olago, the executive di- 
rector of the Kenya Consumers 
Organisation (KCO), feared that 


By Staff Reporter 

the milk might be channelled into 
the local market if the relevant 
authorities do not act quickly. 

He wondered how such a big 
quantity of condemned milk 
could go missing amid tight se- 
curityat the Mombasa go-downs. 

The KCO boss was worried 
that some unscrupulous business- 
men co bid collude with those 
behind the disappearance and 
introduce Ihe milk to unsuspect- 
ing Kenyan consumer^. 

He rhgrclted that' some. 


Firms raise minimum 

the- unionis&ble employees will wages to 

bepaid a shift allowance.ori 8 w 

per oenioftheir basic wage rales. QU C HAm 

He said all the grades will be Vrl-I wjwVrW 


From Page 2 

tlie. unionisable employees will 
be paid a shift allowance. of 18 
per cent of their basic wage rales. 

He said all the grades will be 
paid Sh 2,200 ‘leave allowance, 
while those with a service of 
■ between one And four years are 
entitled. to annual leave of 24 
wbrkirtg day 8 .jT hose with a ser- 
vice of more than four yours ore 
entitled to annual leave of 30 
working days. 

Safari allowances were in- 
creased to Sli 740. from May 1 , 
this yeju, compared to 'ihe previ- 
ous Sh 630 given in 1994. And 
from ’May' 1, 1996, .the safari 
allowance will be Sh 850. 

. • \ I-' , . ■■■ l| 

, Mr Ogutu disclosed that the . 
i highest wage-increase was nego- 
' dated yvifo Magadi Soda Com- 
pany- where ; the lowest paid 


unionisable employee will be 
paid Sh 7,001 -effective' from 
January 1 , this year, compared lo 
Sh 5,49 1 earned during the same 
period lust yenr. 

, The higlreat paid' uq jonisablc 
employee is entitled to Sh 21 ,740 
effective from January 1, this 
year, compnrcd to Sh 1 7,05 1 for 
the same period last year, . 

. The lowest paid unionisable 
employees wifo Evcrcndy Bat- 
teries will be earning Sh 4,879 
effective: from August 1, *1994. 
compared ;tp tire Sh 3,903 they 
were being paid from August 1, 
1993. ' .. 


Kenyan business people had lost 
moral scruple; and did not enre 
what they sold to the consumers. 

On the posting of K£S staff 
lo border entry points, Mr Olago 
said exhaustive discussions had 
been earned out with llic rel- 
evant government officials re- . 
garding the issue and necessary 
legislation was being worked o ut . 

He said when the. postings 
were effected, the KBS person- 
nel would work jointly with the 
immigration And customs offi- 
cials and cany out stringent teals 
onall goods entering the country 
to ensure they were of recognised , 
standards. 

Tjtis would stop indiscrimi- 
nuteimporlations of Various com- 
modities and avoid the danger or 
the country being turned into n 
dumping ground for sub-stnn- 
dard or-condomncd products. 

Mr Olago said the current di- 
rectors at the KBS were aware 
about tlierolcol'lhc organisation 
Olid they knew it was il tens, not 
only io protect tlie mrinufnrtur- 
crs bm also the' consumers. 

He -said the KBS officers 
owed the Kenya public an obli- 
gation to move swiftly and rise 
the Standards Act to close down 
Sriy 'fnclorici or prosecute rfny 
-businessmen found to be ped- 
dling substandard go 6 ds. 

Mr Olago said the Kenya 
Bureau of Standards was well 
equipped to. play silt n»lc with 
maximum results. . ' 1 


■ 

Meet television 
presenter Amma 

MsAmma Anan Is presenter 
of Money Focus 'on BBC 
World Service -weekly busi- 
ness prgoramme for Africa. 

BBC World Service hns 
made in qj or improvements 
to its business and financial 
news at key times of the .day 
as part oft is new broadcast- 
ing stategy for ‘Africa. : 

African business newscan 
be heard In the ’weekly Motley 
-Focus team It Is Hie- BBC's 
first comprehensive business 
programme specif ienliy for 
Africa focussing on 'a range 
of financial stories from dif- 
ferent parts of the continent 
and offering currency and 
commodity prices. 


Kenyans 
welcome 
move on 
KCC 

By Staff Reporter 

The .secondment of a 15-man 
team by President 'Moi to the 
giant Kenya Co-npcrativc 
Creameries Ltd, has been 
received with jubilation by 
Kenyans, wliu see the move as a 
pragmatic way to shvc the dairy 
industry in this chantry. 

People highly placed in the 
dairy industry said the only way 
of ridding the giant organisation 
of the mess it hns been in. was 
through closer moni luring of all 
its operations. 

While welcoming ihe 
secondment, they said whut was 
required , was to give Ihe new 
leant all the support il needed as 
il was likely to meet many hurdles 
from ihose who might have ; 
wanted things to continue the 
way they were. , . 

The 15-man probe tenm was 
appointed early last week. It 
started working on May 11. Its 
mandate is to lake oyer , the 
management of KCC operations 
and organise payments owed to . 
dairy famiers-and transporters. . 

The team was introduced lo 
members of the new Board of 
Directors who were holding their 
first meeting. at .Creameries 
House since tficir election. 

They were introduced by the 
Permanent Secretary for Co r ! 
operative Development, Mr . 
Philemon Mwiiisajca, who later •' 
told a pros; conference that ; 
members oft he team were drawn 
from the Public Service.' 

Mr Mwaisaka also disclosed • 
that the new Kd/C board would ■ 
remain in office, but lie could not J 
reveal the fine of . the. top 
management. 

As foe chairman of tlie new ' 
leant, he .will lie responsible for 
, cd-o(dinntrng i is work, and ntthe 
, same time. continue performing. . 
his normal duties ui the ministry. ^ 

Tire priority areas the new 1 

team wa$ mandated la look into 
' ' ‘ Tarn lo PageS- , 
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Leave Leakey alone to 
express political leanings 

A lot of noiio Jim been mode lately over Dr Richard Loakey'a 
dwulon to make public his political views and throw hla political 
.weight behind a yet -to-be-named opposition pony fronted by the 
Kikuyu Member of Parliament. Mr Paul Muite. 

The noise Is not only from Kanu politicians, os expected, but also 
from the opposition. These leaders would rather the imcmalfonnlly- 
rocognfsed nature conservationist did not express hlspo liticol position 

W0 ,, hBVe h ™ n h W lf hcdid *« ‘BlHbem what he thinks 
oftho mllngpariy and. the existing opposition parties. 

mother words, an indifferent and apolitical Dr Leakey is n 
Wsndly while Kenyan, harmless politically and therefore worth 
cmlrilng in cocktail bars of lire politicians’ choice, 

! Irt'ipiie of what politicians (those people in Kenya who ding to 
poworwgardieis of how much die electorate halos them and regardless 
of how tainted they areby all kinds of scandals) soy about Dr Lonkey 
this third generation Kenyan of British origin U much respaetdd 
-outside and within the Kenyan borders. 

It was during his tenuro as the director of lha Kenya Wildlife' 
Service that donora were convinced that their money would not bo- 
gotogdown the drain if U was in his care. It is this man who reversed 
me trend of 'die gradual extinction of some df our wildlife speoles, 
Again it ia thls man, who with other relatives, hnsfound a niche for 
Kenya in the world of archeology and nature conservation. 

In nlha* iiubI. n.l i ...... 






t ,u V ; : . c °minaiw in and outside this country. It 

dread because they know that the man, as an 
individual, has a wider constituency than they have, 

a8S< ^ ,i ■ 9 J l0,, yo'-nscrop^pouttolan.. - 

*■ power, - thai - ba ' i,y “ 

Wd an told by none other than President Mol that Dr Leakey Is 

S °, Wha,? mn ' X Mt * hHVe a ri *ht7be 
“ isrshlp '»«* 'Hi* mm„ 

ftii pity lhat issues of freedom of expression and assooiatlan are 
being evoked to stifle political ambition of one of our own sadly by 
those supposed to be (he custodians of the same freedom. 

!■ JbidSL* P? UricBj frfl y «.«»** ihe countiy's 

Mng Anon. Denmark, Germany, Japan, ‘Britain, the United 

^ ,h « fi *lton Woods sister institutions - are cutting 
back or threatening to out book old. 1 

.^ llti0lW , i r Wh ? ha , Ve betn instrumental ip wrecking this country's 
Institutions of social justice are crying' foul txbausetf 
Uiia latest development In relationship with the donors. 

^■ teal | aad thflt ihere are millions of concerned 
V * ° f th ? lr ,aoial b «*g»und,. who have faith In 

Spii“ d t d * We!l ‘ 0on8,llu,ed aoo^-poHUcal and econbmte 

c ®J5 w * toAM we .'freedom of aiiaolmlon, which 
•J22J £ «!£. ^ f0ri ji nj pcHlici1 groupings of one's choice, 

b#l " 8 

KCC task force good idea 

Wl l Mt deoldod »W.i B to an end the managerial 
jlid political bruising that has olinracterM the glum Keiivs Co-’ 
operative Creameries in recent yours, ^ 

i Tli^ tlre KCC has .been Jn Management crisis rbeuking Iii noi^ ' 

■ i< r c1 . 8 4 fMt ' Tliat ,,l0ra ^n fnucir 

politicking behind the scenes Is s|ao a faot, 

»gg8B88»as ssaa * 

60 minionwhen farmers cannot be paid even Sh 20(or their iweai u 
idling of thepail.lQiey should leave behind a tiiaiinguniumioain thnt 
If n^wne to manipulation by powerful polliicpl porioiinlltios^ - 
* h0U,d ,nako ■'*« tN-KCC Ig.V ■ 

v,obl9 opJnpnny managed by technocrats nnswIrahlV • 
1 fV l^y rcpregogintlyoa ; !• 


Let’s face life 
more positively 

For n relationship to be mutually 
satisfying ji must not be corrosive 
but voluntarily. BcUeven InClirlst 
Josus should remember that it is a 
law of life, that when one door 
closes on us, another opens. 

Tlio trouble is that we often 

look wiihsomuch regret and long- 
ing upon the closed-door that wo 
do not see the one which has 
opened for os. 

You are wanted where you 




wufg 



The Editor, 
Target , 
Bax 45009 
Nairobi 


” — ™ Olivia UIIV UUUf 

closes on us, anotlier opens. 

°PP° 8it,on la °ks coherence 

: 552=5=? sstssaar 

r2KSss5 =fisasH : ***** “ " 

do good to others The lack of necessary struo- Tll ° ^ manifesto luis puins- 

niose. of us who complain, lures for the opposition, as much lnkin gly hecn betrayed by its top 
munmir, curse and cry should- as it may be attributed to govern- lund * irs - Kibflki himself has boon 
know mat Daniel wus jailed in a wont frustrations, also is a result ,n P° lilicB for morc Ihan40yenre. 
JJV” , 8 lio “ 8 » h" 1 0od of Visionlessnejs, greed and lax- Asa mn»af vision, Kibnkl should 


know dim Daniel wus jailed in a 
den of vicious lions, but God 
wanted him there for a testimony 
and that Jonah groaned in a wa- 
tery grave insido a great fish but 
Qod wanted him tlmre to lead 
souls to Christ. 

, fttor too, lay in prison, but 
God wanted him there to sliow 
His power in iiiiswering pruyer. 

, John was Isolntcd on a lonely 


ity. 

The DP leadership, for ex- 
ample which in 1992 had prom- 
ised, disciplined -direction and 
management, today iias com- 
pletely lost agenda and is mori- 
bund. 

May be, wo forced people, 


in politics for more than 40 years. 
As amnnof vision, Kibnkl should 
heed the very elderly advice thru 
he has ostensibly been giving jha 
yoolh. Mcnownppenrelobctirod. 

It will be remembered lhat 
Kibnki was fished by the. lute 
Jnnimngi' Ogingif Odlnga while 
still at Makerero University and 
later accorded u nntionnl duty by 


. John was isolnted-on a lonely u t S*L ^ opl9 ' flCCDrdod “ nn,i6nal ^ b Y 

gssasa: SrSSS ssssss^ 

Look and leant to know whai 1^1^ TT 1 ’,? 0811 up ? n H(J aUo t m P nvo wn Y for * llc 

to do where you anii Donat arum- lwd °h nl ^adorship of DP to lurks, nlloast before the 

bio when you do not got what you ihoir party 1997.Genorn1 Blefcltoiis; other- 

wants bo thnnkftil you do not act E! 1“, e,8 °, the ineviloble v,ac ,ho curre « l PollUcal envl- 

whflt you deservel 8 "nger of the remaining members, ronmont, chnrnoterlscd liy frus- 

Snma nF n. um.u ji. . . • wtll throw them out humllim. iratlons by thcaovernmeni. m\H 


nimi you aeservei ,, , 

Some of us waste God's pra: ‘ ham out 

'MnyarumlymourMlih. . ?„*« fc-i!*', ,l,y ° r 

ho,W. W. find many , Hiuli In 1 h^,. , ,'°' Urrec,lonll ' :s 

Ihu.mind dlillko iholr boliovlour ! Mbl0 lssd “ , % . 

yet if wo would look In God-’s Mr ,Mwai Kibnki, the for. 
mirror, we would be shocked ine riy«speotedsiatosman,only 
alxuit who woronlly are, mid thus ^lOys the label of a “alumbfer- 
repunt before God imd loam' Hla Pty* Man out of tune with the 
.way nnd live In His will,- . • ; dynamics of compolitlve poll 
Nlcodmus Wnka (fUv),NolrobL He will have his place Vs a 


Of earthly rlcha 

and Christian Mi 

God's stand on riches udi 
Christian's life un r jj a 
theologians. 

For n long lime dub 
theology held on the eons^td 
impoverished Christian lAfa 
God's glory. BuLOodliiOeM 

abundance end hesvenbi^n 
of great abundance wl w ti( 
is wonting. When Qodwui 
ihe earth, he filled it »ii 
abundance. And He nw ibn 
was good. (Genesii), 

Then God created mm d 
gave him dominion uti 
everything on e^rlh. IfiuhatSfl 
uncon tested that Adi» mi b 
richest man who era lived a 
earth. 

But that wbb before thefiBri 
AdamandEvefromOod'igntt 
After their fall, they ibmtori 
the inlierltanceof abunduMBd 

weal tli rmd wcrscondemwduias 

poverty and deprivation. 

Poverty therefore time 
.because of sin. Poway p«* 
has nothing to do wiihOotfi»i! 
or God's kingdom. Wsl k 
spirits of poverty .irt 
from hell. 

The devil woold bit 
Christians to be poor m tW ^ 
church is handicapped fo* 
promoting developmwia 
projects. Both the cliureh 

• B« « I ' .1 rturlfriti 


fratlona by the government and promoUn8 , P 

•w w '„ v Q:;; b ** * ■ 3 

•Min. will sweep hL quislings '" d,v, *“ 1 toll ®; en rt 
aid ol| lw liosioges of one pnrly *S!?^ 

mentally to political doldrums u The weft hi test ‘ W 

S53i?».- 

Thai Kibnkl is now cajling to Adam has over been as rl 

DP officials and iimmbon who King Solomon, Yeiilio*^ 1 
aru. critical of hia leadership of Solomon's wealth v 
'‘aclnp, hecklers and knnujnfilos" brainchild of-God for Hli | 

shows how far hb has sank. ' God Indeed Is not a 0 

poverty but of abuitdaw 
ridhes. Q emar ^^j m m» 


PautKariukl, Richard Cltfth and 
John Malhcngt, 
UnhenUy itodiius D.P members 


.. s ' ' ■ r vwu ‘" wwi ItyM&HtsD.P.mmban . . t 

No justification for increased postal service rate 

The mnsslvq Incramw In postal praoiieuble In ,, HU® OClVt l/C I d 

services rpto- anno unoement mnny bf thfi f ® 08 ® 8 ' J 0 . Penonal privacy by i important documents * 

Mdtjilly Oflino as ■ a Ihundesbolt " been matohad h« LlT 0 n °i ntcrcapt!n 8 personal loiters and credit cards, registered ffl 
loiltwiy Kenyans and businesses, modlicia or serviiM : m ^ rovcd mAk ^8 *bein public througii the other valuables. For y«i 
Formanyyooranotiv.keiiyBni .. - . > As (hr as nnuidi ■ £ ress * particularly the Kenya . has existed a syridioslfl in 

hovo boon used .10 unlloternl , : concerned kotivin,. ETL" 18 • J in,es ' or P° ,iw lnvcsUgmlons ! credit cards lnlcrcep«d ^ 
Inorooses pE prices of consumer ifliconsiaittVarwIthn^ KpS l? ,c letter <> nt lo Innocent post have ended up uUl* 

products. . oluolrlcf ty,. pbtrole^im. Kenyans by poliilcjans' :of criminals and u«d l 


inoroases of prices of cpnsumar ; at constant war with ili?KPATr !? to letter? 8pnt lo Innocent post have ended up u\fo 

^dtreiB, : o luolrlc|ly, petrol^im. 'Wlrlnniladi^iwn*- 1 ? Kanynns & politlcjana :of criminals and -used 

producis With Iholr InlMram - unrfllrdi«s»S^^^^ l . h :" , ? d . .considered; critical to the. purchase of goods sm!* 

ramifications In' transport and . ; anj :p artela d ^ ^ - 8° V0rnmflnt « By intomatfamol ■ • Remed y 10 ***** ^ 

; JtKltistrial sector; and riiBnyolfior delays in dalivei'viftr ? ■ bl,mfln Hgbts organisations.' “ vices scents lobe el uslve 

:■ .«w:, l ibK iliqiuu^aoilntoveft ■ ■ fit : mu" ; lid hoc tmm. 

vtolgilngiteSiiSrT" 1 i^rpolrptioii ha»bi« n blockiiaied : ijm corporaiion. 

: ■ ' V:, V ■ . . 1 1 : V : • ™ 10 t 1 * 11 " ill nn' mtrellnble courier for 1 'GiorgtN. IHwM 

; i 1 !l '-■■[■'A ■' ’r. ■ n 1 ' *. 1 ' \ \ . § ■ Jv-- ^ : T ' . • - • ■ ■ . ' ' 
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[Church leaders opt for Ombudsman institution 


The Nilionsl Council of 
Chwthesof Kenya has proposed 
As isiirocluction of the Ombuds- 
Bin institution In Kenya as it is 
dependent of the executive. 
ItfiiUture and the judiciary, to 
cub corruption and misuse of 
power by publie servants. 

Ibis csmeoutdurlng the May 
M church leaders' conference 
it the Llmuru Conference and 
Training Centre where the sec- 
ond part of NCCK’s series of 
discussions on Kenya: OurCom- 
bor Future took place, 

Several countries, including 
Sweden and Denmark, have the 
Ombadiman. 

The Dariish Ambassador to 
Kenya, Mr Henning KJoldgaard 
Ughlighted various aspects of 
dteiniiltullon to the church lead- 
en. 

Mr Kjeldgaard told theohuroh- 
lesders that the development of a 
democratic constitution was a 
process which. took- time -and 
seeded to involve, not only po- 
Gdcal parties, but also lndividu<- 
ilt and non -governmental 
organiiatlonai 

He sskl the Ombudsman in-i 
iikudon- wu Introduced. In' his 
country’s constitution in 1953 to 
male improved guarantees for 



fttoP6g§3 

“Howeverrletthem knowthat 

«» fighting a' hard rook, 
Khg’ori is here to .stay, unless 
^people of Nairobi aay ether- 
*}"> I continue fighting", 
M*yf King'ori, who ia thecoun- 
: rtbr for City Square Ward said. 

Public interest 

Ha was adamant that Town 
' Jj^Zipporah Wanders and the 
WWW- of City Planning, Mr 
Xurls wi-Qathonl, currently on 
i l*ave, should not be re- 
ismedtoChyHalL 
; _ “Those people should perish, 

; J™y •bbuld notberetumed here. 

If |he. government cannot, get 
‘ ^ 8 motherjobs,thenthpy should 1 
w retired from the olvil service 
‘" Public interest", Mayor 
; Ktng'ori said. 

! He alleged it wu.the likes of 

! wi Wanders who had oauwd 
I ™ Ihe mesa In the olty, "These 
: ' Pfopbi Should go completely. We 

; ™ uki f*get about them," the 

; • n^yof-sald. ' 

; pn controversial plot Said 
J-have been allooajed. to' Mr 
[ ^impma's daughter, Lydia 
King'orl re- 
; H Mr' Ntimama's. daugh- 

• different identities, just 

• ** )«u anti your father. Youf , 
“‘wrdoes not know thatyou are 


By 8tatf Reporter 

all cithtons for Jha proper exer- 
cise of thft state’s civil and mili- 


tary iidm inis] ration. 

Although ihe Ombudsman is 
elected by parliament, parliament 
docs not give orders to the holder 


tiflhtf oil ice mi luiw in miry mil 
his duties, lie said and defined 
ihetc duties as: 

— receiving, investigating and 


which citizens are deprived of 
acting on citizens' complaints 
ulxi ill public officials, 

-insepctiiig institutions in which 


%;noto'V 

Hesald 1 
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"What was that you said?" the Rev Musyimi seems to be asking Dr Timothy NJoya as Mr and Mrs Kjeldgaard took on 

Musyimi outlines issues 
of concern in country 


awsre.of'the 


i The open and politically-biased 
Allocation of development 
resources on the basis of party 
affiliation and polllioal support is 
one of several aspects of the 
economy, church leadership in 
Kenya is much concerned about. 

This was said by the General 
Score taiy of tho National Council 
of Churohos of -Kenya, tire Rev 
Mutova Musyimi during the 
second confer en coon KenyatOur 
Commotv.Fuluro at the Limuro- 
Gonference-and Training Centro 
on'May 1-5. 

The other conoems tire. Rev 
Musyimi identified were (he: 

• rapidlydeterior atlng poverty and 
-unemployment situation in the 
country, 

• gross corruption- and 
mismanagement of public 
resources, 

• continued tension with thedonor 

community, 

• slow poee of privatisation of 
parastatdls, 

• seeing Institutlonsof civil society 
as partners in development, and 

• short term effects of economic 
liberalisation on the vulnerable 
groups, • • 

"With thereoent revelatfonlhat 
46 per cent of the Kenyon rural 
population today lives below'the 
poverty line ofUS dollars 370 (Sh 
l;800) per. year, the. church 
leadership must be concerned 
abou t the problem, for this material 
poverty has' immense influence 


ByZebaSlaanol and 
Staff Reporter 

on tho efforts of the Church of 
Christ to win the spiritual war 
among its people," tho.NCCK 
boss said. 

The church, ho said, was 
worriod-thnt instead of political 
leaders addressing this issue, they 
acted and uttered stniemunls likely 
lo perpetuate poverty. Inequality 
and other economic problems. 

• - He criticised the government 
for -taking an mnblvolom, if not 
compromising, positiononisBucs 
that directly infiuonced the ability 
of tho economy to. respond to 
poverty, citing land clashes that 
led to thedeaih of more than 1,000 
people end tho displacement of at’ 
least 300,00^ others; corruption 
and mismanagement of public 
resources as examples. 

“Thogovonimont's inability to 
take firm measures and a blow, 
stand on tho issues has undoriuftbd 
tho sanctity of -life and property 


and crewed a. high level of 
insecurity. Domestic investors 
have become wnry of investing 
outside their ethnic wens ."ho s nld . 

He regretted that while an 
American hotelier investing in n 
tourist hotel in any pari of this 
country was received with open 
wins and praised for.holping to 
develop tho aron, a Kenyan 
investor from outside that area 
was .received with considerable 
hostility, despite tho feat than ho 
impact of the project, in torma of 
its linkages with. the loofil 
economy, are similar. 

'This prevalent attitude in tlio 
country today fails lo recognize 
that I 11 a country's development 
process, domestic investment is 
the most important component and 
that foreign investment can only 
play supplementary and catalytic 
roloB," the OS said. 

Tha Rev Musyimi said the 
church wns worried that despite 
government policy statements 
rccogniHluglhoroloofstnall-scnle 


enterprises in Ihe economy, such' 
(radars operated in a generally 
hostile environment. 

He saw tlio church ns having a 
role in the trails Ilian period of tlto. 
economic and political reforms. 

This role is through prayerful 
support open dialogue, creation 
of n more condno 1 : -a environment. 

for Ihe evolutlonof a prosperous, 
stable, socially integrated end 
God-Fearing nation. 

Tha NCCK has chosen tire 
thomo Kenya: Our Common 
Future for Its seriosof conferences 
to enable church loaders to refleot 
on the current issue* that have 
become critical for not only the 
oountry's - improvement of. 
people’s we] fare but also Its future 
os a nation. 

The first In tho series of 
conferences : discussed 

constitutional changes while the 
just-conoluded one discussed the 
state of the economy. 


citizens ore depriverd of their 
liberty, for instance prisons and, 
psychiatric hospitals 

-initiatingpublic investigations 
with the possibility of influenc- 
ing the general development qf 
relations between -thr adminis* 
(ration and the citizen when they 
are regulated through adminis- 
trative practice as well as through 
the formulation of laws, 

Tho ambassador said the 
holder of the office of Ombuds- 
man should not only be a good 
1 awyer, bu 1 also a person of strong 
integrity. 

Mr Kjeldgaard said the Om- 
budsman had contributed to bet- 
tor relations between the citizen 
and the administration, "Society . 
has become much more compli- 
cated than before, and the law 
v^y oft on leaves the Interpreta- 
tion of its intention to the civil 
service. 

" It has therefore become nec- 
essary to strengthen the rights of 
the citizens so that they can be 
sure that the interpretation of lha 
Intentions of the law. guiding the 
relationship between iqeiety and 
- tho okizons ia done cprreotly not 
to mention the actual adminis- 
tration of the law," ho said, 

Hesaidlhodvlliorvantcould 
also use the office of the' Om- 
budsman to avoid undue politi- 
cal pressure in his/her decision. 

NCCK women 
salute Nyiva 

Women from the NCCK mem- 
ber oburohe# have congratulated 
Mrs Nyiva Mwendwa on her his- 
toric appointment as .the first 
Kenyan -woman cabinet minis- 
ter.- "Wo shfere with her in her joy 
and hope. We- will support and 
uphold her In our prayers arihe 
travels on -this untrodden road 
and iu thestrugglefor abundant 
life for all Kenyans, especially 

women > ’’theoongrelulatofy me*, 
sage sent through Ms Julie 
Mulaha,U»dire<rtorof the NCCK 
Women's Programme said odd- 

.leg.. Wo h BVe felt}! i n for ability 
’to perform- the duties bestowed, 
upon -her and we trust God will . 
give her the strengjh ind wisdom 

needed for Ihe ohallenging task." ] 

President Daniel arap Mol 
appointed 1 Mrs * Mwendwa the 
Minister for Culture-and Soolil 
Services last Tuesday. 

The now minister said exu* 
beraiuly of her ’appointment.' 
"This country is full of good men, 
and women who 1 am sure will 
give me support as I 'serve this 
country. 1 will rely on the (jord 
and I am sure 1 will succeed," 


Fycm Page 3 

include: strOamli: tg the 
management, irimiodlato 
reduction of operational costs, 
increase revenue and sales, 
improve efficiency in . the 
operations, marketing, and . 


production- as well as financial 
control and personal 
management. 

Prior to ihe latcBlinovo, there 
was a. public, outcry over 
operations of KCC and' dairy, 
farmers from various ‘quarters, 1 


including- prohlfhOnt’ 
personalities like Mossre.Mnrk 
Too end Reuben .Chosiro. They 
« ailed fora complote overhaul of 
tire orgonlsaiion.arid thesacklng 
of top monogement and Board of 
'•Directors,': • 


. ,™TJii» was supported by dairy : 
farmers -In various parti of the 
country, with- many of them, 
saying KCC should be allowed 
to become, an autonomous 
organisation io serve the formers 
better, 


I 


I 
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Don gives tips 

on liberalisation 

The crealinn nf a cnnrfni<iv.i —— — — - - 


The creation of a conducive and * 

stable business environment for 
the informal (jit a kali ) sector is 
one of ibe key ways of enabling 
this sector to play n more , 
prominent rote in improving the 
I i ves of those be ing marginalised 
as economic liberalisation nnri 
structural adjustment 
programmes take effect. 

This was the view of Dr 
Gerrishon K. Ikinm qf the 
University of Nairobi in his pnper 
Economic Liberalism ion in 
Kenya. ^ v , 

Dr Ikiaru told the church dependency syndrome," lie said. 

Innilfiv.i iLai ik ■ i «• rs l< ■ • . 




leaders -that for the potential of Dr lkiara said mi analysis ol 
Ihc/mi kali sector to be fully Kenyan eciiniiinic conditions 
tapped . genuine government and during 1 9K0s and 1 990 slu iwed 
^bn-^m'einmentiilurgnnisntioiis that one of die reasons why the 


While there lias been dramatic 
improvement in the serioiMiess 
with which SAPs have been 
implemented in the 1993-95 
plmsc. (lie top[MiIincul leadership 
' has not effectively hidden their 
feelings tli.it SAP* have been 
essentially forced »n them. 

SAPs have generally given 
rise to short- lei in undesiuble 
‘impact on diffcreni groups. 
Rising puces uf ussoiilial 
com modi ties have adversely 
/ ■ . affected consumers. Public 

tendency syndrome," lie said, expenditure reductions 
Drlkiura said mi analysis of especially in cifiic.ilinnund health 
nynn ecmioinic conditions ba verei luceilavail.il »ihiyi iI'Icls ic- 
ing I9«0s mid 1990 showed t*eed» fm the [him. Tins has 


r m 


support in terms of credit, Mii table 
land for business premises, 
arlistui and managcriul [ruining 


that one of the reasons why the generally led n> an increase in 
government entered into SAP ' market prices of social goods. 



(igrecmciiLs was largely in obiui n 
financial support from the donor 


^ 'C [ T w..,,V| li »||S Ullllll, 

programmes, development of coiniminiiy rather tliun 
marketing skills and an enahJing conviction of the need for 


business environment have to be 
provided. 

The Department of 
Economics lecturer called on the 
gave rumen l, private sector, the 
church andlhe NGOs to facil itatc 
belter understanding of both 
positive and negntive effects of 
die SAPs to the economy nnd to 
the vulnerable groups in 
particular, 

'Such understanding would 
help reduce unnecessary debate 
and controversies to enable the 
government andlhe private sector 


economic reforms. 

As a recent World Bank 
puhEicuiion observes: "First 
adjustment attempt (19X0-84) 
was marked hy a mml lack of 
compliance, pnrtly because of 
design nnd liming problems, hut 
also because the commitment to 
staled policy changes was limited 
to n small coterie of top civil 
servants.... Even in the second 
period.... ( 1 985-91 ). wlicn much 
more effort went into building n 
broader consensus, the pace was 
iitcrcine ntal.iuid the commitment 


The ciiicigcncv uf free 
markets in many uf the mice 
highly regulated sectors has 
created considerable pressure on 
the low income groups.' This is 
particularly evident with regard 
to the iiilrodiiclioiitil user charges 
in hospitals, reduciion ur removal 
of subsidies in the provision of 
various goods nr services, partial 
awl recovery in water -supply, 
and adjustments of interest rates 
on credit provided by public 
sector institutions. 

The removal of eon sinner 
price controls followed by 
spontaneous upward ndjiLstinenl 
to the market u|uililuium levels 
seems in have considerably 


“ ™ ■ '""““‘"S'y marginalised due to SAPs 1 conditions. Tbb 

W to cth " ic ''“Shes display donations Of stresses* 
food ut the Maela camp, which was destroyed at the beginning of this this year 


_ — — — tu mi tup ujiiemis waxen and 
facilitate ocoriomic' recovery and waned 1 ’. 

arrest the growing While a small number of top 
impoverisntion of the people. service technocrats agreed with 
_ “ThcchallengingpartofUicse the World Bank and- the IMF 
efforts -will be to design, officials about thencal for certain 
programmes of intervention reforms, the top .political 
which Will help the poor to leadership were opposed |a 
engage in sustainable income reforms for various reasons 
generating activities rather than- including fear of social, political 
merely being passive -recipients aid economic re percussions, and 

of handouts foam charitable sometimes the desire to maintain 

organisations. The toiler would a wide base for political 
perpetuate poverty and patronage. 


t|tiuins and foreign exchange 
rest i id it hi on virtually nil imp ms 
has greatly increased the flow nf 
consumer goods imports into' tlie 
cumuiy. The iiiiense and often 
unfair compel it inn created by 
lliese imports in Hr- domestic 
market has adversely affected 
domestic iiiilusi ries as evidenced 
in the textile, footwear, motor 


'SaT Z P ■ r mere, ne mat. mi (J Hie commit menl seems m have eonsiderahlv in the textile footwear motor 

to take the neccssaiy measures to of top officials waxed and : reduced Hie purchasing powero'f ns semWv breakfast 

“r c "rr ic ™ vc ' y “ nd ^ . r * 

«rest the growing While a small number of top population. Tlie impact has 1 k.-cii . It . lh _ Blinrl ri111 .... . . 

PC0 ? 1 5’ service technocrats agreed with n 11,011 B * ow income |Wor lend to hear .h^rtn^i! 


popu lotion. Tlie impact has lieen 
greatest among low income 
workers who can barely ufford 
minimum food requirement. 

Civil service reform hus 
accclernted redundancy and 
unemployment or the labour 
force. Under civil so i vice reform, 
the government is to retire about 
5l)'V¥j work*^ . 

Tilt removal of quantitative 
controls, outright bans, import 


poor lend to hear the brunt of the 
resurgence of prices duo to the 
deregulation of the market. 
Relaxation of foreign exchange 
restrictions, the decontrol of 
prices, poor mins and 
government action to mop up 
excess money supply from (lie 
economy all contributed to a 
mnjor upsurge in prices between 
1992 and 1993 with low income 


earners spending 34 per cent of 
their entire income on food. 

Some or the wuys in whjcli 
• the poor arc said to benefit from 
liberalisation include access to 
cheaper goods due to increased 
com petit ion from domestic and 
imported products. For instnuce, 
following liberalisation of grain 
marketing in the country in 1 994, 
the price of maize fell from Sh 
1.500 per 90-kg bag to Sh 500 
per bag. This was a major relief 
for the lov/ income groups in the 
country. 

Removal of restrictions to 
imports and lowering of tariffs 
on imported products also led to 
an influx of cheap second-hand 
clothing. 

Dr Ddara also ' presented a 
paper oti-Parastalal Reform in 
Kenya: Rationale Performance 
and Constraints. 


He said privatisation of iM 
associated reforms of tht 
parftstalals had so far been the 
most difficult economic nfaim 
for the government as/flkud 
in the slow pace of both the sale 
or non-strntegic paraslatals jnd 
the restructuring of those 
classified as strategic. 

This poor performanw hd 
strainediherdaiionshipbetuw 
the government and the dow 
community. 

There are close to 300 state 
Erma which donors are ircistisg 
on being sold. Tlie govemuwii 
lias agreed to initially sell 190?/ 
them. As pnrtof the reform of pobfie 
enterprise, which hod become* 
major causeof budgetary dffetS' 
the government adopted in 
approach which incorporated 
both privatisation - and 
restructuring of some pansiauk 


BT " T 7 , ™ge. controls, outright bans, import 1992 and 1»3 wWi fowYncomc a JclZ , ^ 0rmanCe b0th P HVa f UMU °V 

Involve civic bodies in policy formulation uroes^Ex PS 
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■iiulatioh «d iu.jrf.SLiibn per te m ^iU ons 

Wcre'ceiitral issues ds'evctybddy, . structural adjustment f n tl^nnd? ^ ! , here WS econom y '^^Pegg^toeuhance- 
churehcsincihded.wa^cctcd ■ programmes. J “•' ‘° ' T*' ° f ***" intert *‘ s 

ui one way or another. " :■ He decried the excess hor d,8a PP°intcd. at the the post-independence economy 

\ MrMule, whb'iscutrenlly rowing by tho government both 2? «" the iwof “Beared towards development, 
■involved 1 , in economic cXtenially andLcrnallyas’iul- level ?' as spelt 

CWSulWhcy.Wprk* Saidp6s>m- .fleeted badly on policy! BxLs ' V?' lhec0Ul1 . 1 ?' ^“’^Sessionaj Paper No 10 

d^ndence economic ooHein* . iiiim- n >i. l,. i, : ' . to hint, corruption of 1 965 on African social ism find 


irtinfemmnta ■ . ••• comitwrc 

ih'foeii'd^i^ii'Q^d fo^uint iotf : fd ' ' , L loc ^h [he ridi, r r '"’ namicidwIpgies/theSesTi^ ' . w set of P° !icies equity. ' 

' ‘His fopic wai, A Stoical c ^ u J llr y | rt * an - ■ ^ Mule saw theroscuciiation Paper No 10 underpinned and . basod-0fl the W2 ' 

P^^livStif^YiQrtlidSL a^nf ^ 1S ‘ [ ^ C loconom V nnd «JuitaNc developed consoiisusonKenya V l ^ rn f tlQnti \ s labour . Como 1979 and there 

Pqnnulatioji and limlBmtmlhlitjn - Thm^nn. ' distnbiu ion of nation nl resources economic, pbliticaland scxrfal r 8 a,1, 8atioh s' report -which another four-fold mere* 

I-**** challenges facing polici A**?*?. .^^i!elhe«,unby- 8 . , crododilpicesandUje.ntjO. 
*^^i|^|j|||yJ|°Penu^Um^ ^orih&prOtc(:tion 0 f lhe the E OVer „ mpn , ■. + v good^pohcies, poverty was in-' *: Uori 6f the SAPs pohey ft 

said, the. ■ ; crefaing and the rich were gel- * work in 1980; 


r uiicicsis wmie 

He was disappointed, at the the post-independence economy 
lackoflranspnrency in the tisepf is geared townrds development, 
government resources and high- - A fricanisat ion niul equity as speit 
level corrupt ion hi the country, out in die Sessional Paper No 1 0 

Accordi ng to him, corruption of 1965 on Afribnn social ism and 

misallocated rcsourcea as was lts Wl'calion to planning in 
mimiaci of public funds which * Kenya. : 
nmounied tq theft from die podr JP terms of political an^eco'- •’ 

■Id enrich Hie ridi. - • ' ■ nomifr ^ideoloeies. thp 


country’s goal was to achieve a 
high nnd growing economy nnd 
Unit tlie output of that economy 
would bo equitably distributed. 

The other redeeming asj«ct 
of the paper wits dial all aspects, 
of it. were implemented to ilia 
extent t that between. 1963 and 
1974 the countiy’s agricultural- 
sector grew at 5 per cent annu- 
ally whereas the population 
growih wits less than 3 per cent. 

Under this plan, 
Africanisation was achieved: in 
die civil service, trade and com- 
merce, tourism and. above all in 
the foriner White Highlands. 

The second set of policies 


ting richer. 

The 1974 Sessional Pap 
recommended tlie support of ll 

informal sector (jun kali) as*/ 
formal sector could not gtfw® 1 

enough employment. It was b( 
coming clear that lhe couiw 

was joining the club of the ^ 
income disparity countries in 
world. , 

The 1973 four-fold incree 
of crude oil prices kicked off 
spiral effect on prices neeBB» 
ing a set of policies in 1975 * 
unfortunately, did not adore* 
equity. 

Come '1979 and there wt 
another four-fold incK& ° 
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What donors 





He political motivation for aid 
'bn largely disappeared with the 

enJof the Cold War leavingonly 
t* commercial and truly devel- 
opnonal motivations. 

This was said by thc.rcpre- 
taiuuve of the World Bank in 
Ktnya, Mr Stephen O’Brien in a 
ppen The Role of Multilateral 
ini Bilateral Donors in the 
Kasyan Economy presented to 
the Executive Committee of the 
IffiCK during the recent confer- 
ee* on Kenya: Our Common 
Future. 

Mr O'Brien told the church 
leaders at the Limuni Confer- 
ence andTraining Centre during 
(heir conference May 1-5 that 
while the donors were usually 
n lent about their- political and 
commercial interests, they were 
fir from silent about the deveN 
cpm sol factor. 

That was why the donor pres- 
ence was increasingly being- felt 
notonly in Kenya but elsewhere. 

This isn’t surprising since 
donor agencies have to respond 
to constituencies in their home 
countries who are seriously corc- 
ttrccd about these issues and 
vtu have increased leverage of 
nice today ... I do believe that 
donor agencies are, in giving in- 
creased emphasis to good gover- 
ning, reflecting the majority 
vitas not only of their own cili- 
uns but also of the citizens of the 
countries which they- are assist-. 
iagT Mr O'Brien said as .he ex- 
pliintd why there hod been a 
rising level of donor, condition - 
iEty in recent years. 

"This is a fact of life, which 
my aid-receiving country has to 
fice.-We are eVen witnessing 
piiler and newer scope of do- 
norcondilionality creeping in the 
1590s." he said enumerating 
ibcmas: 

1 concern with poverty allevia- 
tion 

'concern with' the environment 
‘improvement of the economic 
**d social status of women, 

8ui he cautioned that no gov- 
tinment could be forced by any 
wen the World Bank, to 
^something it does not want to 

■ ' Any government .can find 

to frustrate or undermine 
Wienis entered into, or re- 
jn*o- policy after the a jd has 
ton disbursed. 

, "The only success that any 
a ° nor can have comes through 
**tpp°rling people in the receiv- 

2 who want to pursue 
aims that the donor feels -arc 

tt wthwhile,'" he said. 

Mr O'Brjen said the reason 
% politicians were becoming 
^ and mbre focal about do- 
rcorKhtionaiitjgj was because 
f w hnks they associated with 
*« given, : 

i J l Ul how ^ (his intrusion of 

r? D j W *' coine about? Mr 
' u orien explained in pan: 

■ development assis- 

!' ' SESP^-p-i -war 

reconstruction, 




Ex-Governor pf the Central Bank of Kenya t Mr Duncan Ndegwa (LEFT), whose paper was Investment and Inflation 
in Kenya: The end of the Beginning, jokes with the Rev Mutava MuSyiml, the Rev Jephthah Gathaka and Mr Stanley 
Mbugua, all of the NCCK. 


after both World War I and II. 
essentially as capital flows from 
developed to developed coun- 
tries. This was in fact the original 
role of die .World Banki whose 
full title is the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. When the World Bank 
was established in L944 its pri- 
mary role was die rehabilitation 
of war-torn WestemEurapc. No 
one was thinking much in those 
days about what we now call 
developing, countries — they 
were. still mostly colonies nnd' 
thus the responsibility of the co- 
lonial power, not of some con- 
sortium of aid giving countries. 

When aid to developing coun- 
tries did begin in the. 1950s and 
began to gather momentum -in 
the 1960s such aid financed 
mostly individual projects, along 
with some technical assistance 
and occasional emergency relief 
in .die event of famines, earth- 
quakes, etc. The World Bank, for 
example, in our early years, fi- 
nanced primarily largeinfrastruc- 
turc projects such os roads, ports, 
railways, pipelines, power dams, 
airports, water supply projects 
and the like, in die view Lhat 
these were the primary missing 
ingredients holding back a 
country’s development. 

There was usually some 
conditionlity attached to this 
projects assistance, bui it was 
normally not of. the son that 
would make headlines in tliedaily 
newspapers. This conditionality 
dealt with how the money would 
be used, how the project would 
be designed and constructed, and 
how the facilities would be man- 
aged upon completion. Any or- 

Conditionalites 

g ea red 

towards 
better 
overnance 


gamzation. including a church 
group, which was giving money 
for a* worthwhile cause, would 
insist on this level of condition- 
ality on how its money was go- 
ing to be used. 

' More or less these same rules 
applied as the scope of aid 
programme changed and ex- 
panded in the 1960s and 1970s. 
From- financing primarily infra- 
structure projects, donor organi- 
zations such as the World Bank 
moved more broadly into fund- 
ing of social-sector programmes 
(now referred to as “human re- 
source development”) in health, 
education and the like, as well as 
into support of directly produc- 
tive activities such as small-scale 
agriculture. Here again (here was 
project-level conditionality but 
perhaps it was becoming a bit 
more intrusive. 

Donors might coinc on the 
scene with an offer to support 
primary education provided you 
uscd-tliesamc approach that had 
worked in their country or in 
some other part .of the world 
where their aid had gone to the 
education sector. Or donors 
might have views on which so- 
cial or income groups should 
benefit from their projects. 

One final point regarding 
donor aid projects to Hie govern- 
ments of developing countries. 
Government implementation ca- 
pacity is usunlly weak in devel- 
oping countries for many rca- 
sous.This is not unique of course; 
civil services have their prob- 
lems everywhere and come in 
for more than deserved criticism 
for inefficiency and excessive 
burcnucracy. 

But donors, bl least in the 
1960s and 1970s, were reluctant 
to take on the problems of over- 
haul of the entire government 
administration, so the standard 
approach was to set up a special 
project management unit (PMU) 
outside the civil service struc- 
ture and staff it with people sec- 
onded from thecivil service while 


paying them significantly higher 
salaries. 

This approach has generally 
not worked; os soon as the donor 
pulls out the PMU cullapscs. nnd 
tlie civil servants left out usually 
do all they can to dig its grave. 

The key point that 1 want to 
emphusizc is that, up.unti] about 
1980, donors largely- confined 
their conditionality to project- 
level issues. 

Bui by the end of the 1 970s 
there was a growing recognition 
that many donor-aided projects 
didn't produce the results which 
had been anticipated. Sometimes 
this was due to external circum- 
stances, such as a fair in lhe world 
market price for a product that 
(he project was intended to pro- 
duce, or a dramatic, unexpected 
increase in the costs of inputs to 
the. project, such ns occurred in 
the "oil shocks" of 1973. and 
1979. But an equally important 
reason was seen to be "policy 
fai lures' ' ofihe recipient govern - 
ments — the failure of the gov- 
ernment and .the donor to deal 
with important sector or 
macroeconomic policy issues 
which could have more effect on 
the outcome of tlie. project in- 
vestment than the efficiency with 
which the project was mannged 
internally. 

Let me illustrate whnl I moan 
with acoupleofexainples.-Many 
donor -funded projects in the 
1960s and 1970s focussed oil the 
expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion, especially in Africa where 
agriculture is still the base of the 
economy. These projects often 
built farm -la- market roads, stor- 
age facilities, agricultural exten- 
sion services, schools, health 
centres .and other services for 
rural communities, on the basic 
premise that belter health, better 
education, better infrastructure, 
better extension advice, etc. 
would lead to expanded agricul- 
tural production which would 
serve to recover the cost of these 
investments. 


But in many cases the expan- 
sion, or output did not occur or 
was insufficient to justify the cost 
of lhe investments which had 
been made. One common reason 
for this poor “supply response” 
was that the government, as the 
monopoly buyer of the crop, paid 
the former a price which was loo 
low to provide an adequate in- 
centive for him to invest the 
labour effort necessary to ex- 
pand his production. 

The reason for keeping prices 
to farmers low might have been 
to keep food prices low for urbnn 
consumers (as in Zambia) or in 
order to retain a substantial pro- 
portion of the total receipts from 
agricultural exports for invest- 
ment in other sectors of the 
economy, or simply to finance 
the excessive costs of an ineffi- 
cient- pnrnstatal marketing body 
(as in lhe case of (lie Ghana co- 
coa marketing board.) Whatever 
the motivations, this type of ag- 
ricultural pricing policy under- 
mi ned-ihe effects of investments 
in the ngricullu ral sector financed 
through donor aid. 

Another common example 
which I could cite would be in 
the area of fiscal policy. Many 
governments in developing coun- 
tries have used donor aid to fi- 
nance investments such ns rural 
primary schools which then could 
nolbe maintained bccauseof lack 
of funds for opera lions and main- 
ten mice in the governments re- 
current budget The result, which 
we arc all familiarwith, is schools 
without (woks, chalk and chalk- 
boards, clinics without drugs and 
dressings, government offices 
with typewriters but no typing 
papers, agencios with vehicles 
but no petrol, etc: 

In other words, if donors and 
governments in aid receiving 
countries together are not look- 
ing at the overall fiscal position 
of the government, which is 
linked to the macroeconomic 
situation of the country, they may 
be undertaking investments 


winch arc nut going to be sus 
lairuhic. The common cunclu 
sion then was iliai "you can 
make an otherwise good project 
work in a had policy environ 
men!” 

In my simplified history 1 date 
the shift in emphasis from indi 
vidua] projects in isolation to u 
concern ns well with the overall 
economic policy environment to 
(he beginning nf the !9S0s.Tlius 
was ushered in the era of “slruc 
tural adjustment." 

1 would want to stress that in 
my framework SAPs simply 
mean gelling economic policies 
"right" to- run thu economy at 
maximum efficiency. This can 
mean culling out waste in die 
government budget, in the civil 
service and in the public enter 
prise sector, whether through re 
ducing numbers, privatizing, or 
by other means. 

It. can mean moving away 
from controlled prices which di s 
tort the allocation of resources, 
investing in the rehabilitation of 
infrastructure if infrastructure 
deficiencies are inhibiting pro 
ductive investments from com 
ing forward. Clearly a focus on 
this sort of policy issue by do 
nors, with the World Bank and 
IMF in the lead, moved ah of us 
into a much broader and more 
visible arena of conditionality. 

We began to offer advice on 
the public/private balance of ac 
tivitics within countries, on the 
inefficiencies rooted in an ex 
ccssive degree of government 
controls over (lie economy, on 
the losses ensuing from incfil 
cicnt management of public cor 
poraiions, and similar defiricn 

SAPs mean 
applying 
efficient 
economic 
policies 

cies. These were clearly sens! 
(iva areas, in no small part be 
cause in every country there are 
d&ply entrenched vested inter 
csts which benefit from such con- 
trols, constraints or inefficien- 
cies — die economists call these 
“economic rents" and those who 
pursue them "rent seekers?' 

During the 1980s many gov 
erninenu in developing countries 
understood programmes of eco 
nomic policy reform, but with 

very mixed results. Governments 
announced intentions to carry out 
impressive-sounding - reforms, 
buL the reality was often disap- 
pointing. Donors gradually came 
to realize that aid recipients were 
sometimes enunciating policies 
which they were either unable or 
unwilling to implement. Some 
otherwise well-intentioned re- 
forms were undermined by mis- 
management or corruption. 
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signals in womb ICurse of 
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Research into (he way chemical 
signnls are rranvmillcd nr re- 
ceived in die womb may lead to 
advances in knowledge or treat- 
menl of degenerative and ner- 
vous discuses such as muscular 
-disorder and Alzheimer's, an in- 
ternational conference was told 
in Britain last month. 

The London- based Bio- 
chemical Society, in conference 
at Leicester University, that Dr 
Kay Chapmiin. a lecturer from 
(he medicine department at 
Edinburgh University, and oth- 
ers involved in the field of "ex- 
tracellular regulators of differ-; 
c mi a I ion and development,” arc 
trying to nnswer the fundamen- 
tal question of how 11 single cell, 
the fertilised egg, gives rise to n 
complete animal. 

She said: ”|« the process of 
development, the single cell, the 
ferti Used egg, must d i v ide to g ivc 
rise io many cells that need to 
migrate and find their place 
within the body, and develop tlieir 
own identity under a process 
known as differentiation and be- 
come, fore xnmple.n muscle cell, 
a neuron in tlic brain or u cell in 
ihc eye. 

“Sometimes, however, the 
signalling molecules or the re- 
ceptors for Hie signals can go 
wrong, lending to nbnonnnl de- 
velopment of die embryo — for 
example ns occurs in spinn bindn 
or in the formation of Siamese 
twins. With cancer, cells no 
longer respond to the normal 
controls governing cell division 
and growth they continue m 
divine mid multiply, migrate io 
new sites in Ihc body and invade 
oilier tissues. 

“Fnilure of cells to die enn 
give rise losuch events as webbed 
feel or hands, cleft palate or 
polycystic kidney disease. To 
understand what has gone wrong 
in any of these siiitutions, we 
need to understand wlirn the nor- 
mal controls are in the process of 
different ration and develop- 
ment 

One group of receptors that 
has aroused considerable inter- 
est includes those for retinoic 
acid and other derivatives of vi- 
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through training protocols under 
which, since 199f). .tromul 200 
C A AC employee* have received 

specialist training. Our !oiig-u>n n 

commitment is to work iiand-iu- 

liand with China to help it realise 
its plans for the e.xpimsiuii of 
world -clnss standards of civil 
aviation in China."’ 

The centre, for technicians, 
engineers mid managers, will 

offer engine type {mining lor 
online main lomi nee staff of air- 
Jincs and intiiniciniiice bases 
working nn Rolls- It nycc engine 
types in use in China. These in- 
clude ihc RB21 1-535 lurlKifiin 
used on the Boeing 757 nnd the 
RK Tay that powers the Fokker 
100. Such training is normally 
provided n( the Rolls-Royce cus- 
tomer 1 raining centre ul Derby in 
the English Midlands. 

How to beat 
traffic jams 

A new traffic information sys- 
tem that helps drivers bent traffic 
deluys has just gone nationwide 
in Britain. 

Tlic TrafTiemaster YQ sys- 
tem provides continuous, live 
traffic information for the first 
linic-from a recently completed 
net work o f sensors ucross al I U K 
motorways and over 643 km of 
■rank roads. 


iarnin A. 

Rolls Royce 
engineering 

Rolls-Royce und the General 
Administration of Civil Aviation 
df China (CAAC) arc to dove lop 
a new infernational-sinndnrd 
aviation training centre at tha 
Civil Avintion Institute ofChina 
in Tianjin. 

The new centre will have a 
custom-designed building nnd bo 
staffed by CAAC nnd Rolls- 
Roycc instructors. In Ihc longer 
, lertn, it is planned that it will be 
fitafTcd main ly by CAAC but with 
continuing. support from Rolls- 
Royce. . . 

: ; Directorof corporate services 
at-Rolls-Rdyce, Mr D*Arcy 
Payno, said* ‘^ha centre deinon- 
stralep Rolls-Royce’s commit- 
mant to continue its close co- 
operation >Uh the CAAC 


YQ is a newly designed por- 
table uniLihat fils on the dash- 
board of the car to provide driv- 
ers with a bird's eye view of the 
traffic situation at tire touch of a 
button so that they can choose 
the least congested route hefore 
travelling or cn-roulc. 
Trnfficmasicr units were origi- 
nally available only on n sub- 
scription basis and covered lim- 
ited areas, but tliey can now he 
bought direct from shops. 

Tranicmnstcruiilmonlycun- 
linuoiis live traffic information 
system available to drivers. The 
information is updated on-screen 
every three minutes nnd provides 
details of delays, including traf- 
fic speed, location and t he length 
of the Irailback. The new YQ 
units have the added feature of a 
personal messaging service. 

The storting point or the 
Traffic master system is infra-red 
sensors mounted at 3.2km inter- 
vals above (he motorway. E f ihc 
traffic speed fullsbclowa thresh- 
old .of 48Kph — the speed at 
which congestion starts to build 
— Ule information is relayed to 
the Trafficm aster company's 

national dnta control cenlrc.Tram 
here, this information Ls trans- 
mitted via radio and paging net- 
works to tlic YQ screen. ’* 
Traffic inns ter YQ also pro- 
vides text information, includ- 
ing the latest weather reports, 
news headlines and details ofthe 
cause of the congestion. —Lon- 
don Press Service . , . . , ■ i 


parasitic 
diseases 
in Kajiado 


The hell rings and a Standard Two pupil 
of Naked Primary School in Ngong 
Division, Kajiudo District, dashes out 
of the classroom tu relieve himself in a 
dingy, slinky urinal pit. 

As he re-emerges, the boy Tumbles 
for a coin in his pocket to buy a mango, 
which he digs his teeth into it with 
relish. He washes it down with water 
from a running lap. 

The above scenario demonstrates 
the hnzards faced by millions of chil- 
dren. who risk being infected with in- 
testinal worms, the fourth major cause 
of outpatient illness in Kcnyn, and a 
most common phenomenon among 
school-going children. 

In Ngong, scarcity of clean piped 
water makes children particularly vul- 
nerable to intestinal worms. Most water 
contesfrom privately-owned boreholes. 
School bends hnvc not been very useful 
in ensuring pupils drink safe water. 

“We believe the water is treated and 
thus take no extra precaution," says Mr 
Joshun Nokeel, the head teacher. Barely 
four months in the school, Naked says 
cases of water-borne disense.especially 
amoeba, were common at the nearly 
school where lie last taught. 

Mrs Gaudencia Onyango, the com- 
munity nursc-nt Ongata Rongni Health 
Centre, concedes. There is an acute 
danger of being infected with intestinal 
worms around Rongai, she says. 
"Rongni cases account for four per cent 
of the country’s total. Besides, the 
worms nrc among the top four causes of 
illness here," Onyango says. 

Ollier diseases are mnlarin, which 
accounts for 23 percent of the national 
total, respiratory discuses accounting 
for 21 per cent and skin disensos eight 
per coni. 

Local people are prone to infection 
with intestinal worms, especially pru- 
lozarni amoeba due to widespread pov- 
erty. After malaria, amoeba is ihe sec- 
ond most important cause ofdenLh glo- 
bally. Wonn infestation results from 
unhygienic handling of food - a com- 
mon occurrence in crowded living con- 
ditions. According to Health for All by 
the Year 2000: WHO Global Review 
1993, poor sanitation also facilitates the 
spread of worms. 

Worm infections and parasitic dis- 
eases cause 17 million deaths or almost 
half of oil deaths in developing coun- 
tries. Annual intestinal pHrasi tic infec- 
tions are currently estimated at over 
one billion, with roundworms (ascaris 
lumbricoid) ns the commonest in Hie 
world. 

In Kenya, about 25 per cent of the 
whole population is infected by this 


By Jane Naitore 

wonn. The economic effect, calculated 
in terms of hospital isnl ion costs, food 
loss and absence from work averages 
Sli 20 million. 

Other common infections world- 
wide include liookwonns (ancylostoms) 
with 900 million infections and whip- 
worm (trichuris tricliuria), which infect 
some 500 millions. 

Dr Peter Gatuiuku, head of the Di- 
vision of Proinblivc and Preventive 
health at the Ministry of Health, says 
laboratory reports on stool exam illa- 
tion show that roundworms account for 
50 per cent of the eggs found, hook- 
worms 40 percent and beef tapeworms 
six per cent. 

Ollier less common worms are pin- 
worm (enterobius vennieu laris), whip- 
worm, stronglyloides und sturcolnris, 
(he doctor snys. 

Worms cause malnutri- 
tion and reduce immu- 
nity resulting in frequent 
illne&s and anaemia. 

Woi ms have a serious impact oil 
henltli, Gnturuku says. They cause mal- 
nutrition and reduce immunity result- 
ing itr frequent illness and auacinin. 
"Hookworms are particularly danger- 
ous as tliey cause severe anaemia, which 
could result in death," he says. 

Hookworms iluivc in Kenya'smoisl 
and humid soils. They suck up to 100 
nil- of blood per day and cause iron 
deficiency witlt reduced plasma pro- 
tein levels. Roundworms, on the other 
hand, cause obstruction of the small 
intestines which can bo fatal if not 
treated promptly. 

According to Onyango, severe cases 
ofintestinal obstruction nnd anaemia aL 
her health centre are transferred to big- 
ger hospitals for hospitalisation or 
specialised core, 

“The infection causes respiratory 
and diarrhoea problems especially in 
children under five years," she says. 

Every year diarrhoea kills at least 
three million children below five years 
ui tlie developing world. Worms, which 
nre more prevalent in areas where 
people’s nutritional status is poor, arc a 
major cause of abdominal pain and 
discomfort. They also predispose carri- 
ers to fractures of the femur, ’ 
kwashiorkor, appendicitis and perfora- 
tion of the gut in children. 

• is difficult to quantify the eco- 
ofdiscosex causedbecausc 
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Innocent school children... in the Ngong ia] 
to intestinal worms. # 




* scarcity of clean piped water makes children particularly vulnerable 









A pit latrine in one of the Kibera slums... h- 
pools which are a threat to children's heaW* 


pil latr lnes are fly-infested 


the population most affected also suf- 
fers limited resources, unsafe water and 
low living standards." Gnturuku says. 

Mass parasite control is hinged upon 
improved environmental sanitation, n 
matter of grave concern fordcveloping 
countries wherc-poor sanitation is a fad 
of life. ‘To control their transmission, 
we have to interrupt the life cycle ofthe 
worms through promotion of personal 
hygiene with emphasis on effective 
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"This is a very cumbersotnc activ- 
ify. Only parents can provide bbiled 
water to tlieir children. Alternatively, 
public health officers should come up 
with viable options for schools," says 
Mr Caleb Qduor, Lhe head teacher of 
Kenna Junior Academy. Private bore- 
hole owners are expected to treat their 
supplies, but the cost involved makes 
strict observation unlikely. . 

Meanwhile,- chances of living be- 


yond the fifth birthday for scores of 
children in Garissa are slim as Ihc lucal 
community continues to shun iinmuiii- 
zalionas"foreign”and ‘'unacceptable.” 

The situation is worse in manyattas 
(residential dusters) isolated from com- 
mercial centres of this ASAL (arid and 
semi-arid lands) district with the-low- 
est immunizaiton cover in the country. 

A 1 994 survey by the Kenya Expanded 
Programme on Immunization (KEPI) 
established Garissa 's immunization 
cover was 12.6 percent, compared with 
the national average of 80 per cent. 

Illiteracy, religious nnd socio-cul- 
lural beliefs continue to hamper the > 
expansion of immunization and other | 
health services. The prevailing apathy 
is explained away by "Shauri ya 
Mungu” (God's wish), n statement of 

Reinfection rates are 
high because a proper 
system of environmental 
sanitation is not well- 
established 

resignation ilitu is repeated whenever a 
person dies. 

Despite the fact that women of child- 
bearing age in the 15 to 49-year bracket 
form21 percenLof the total population 
and their under five-year offsprings 
constitute 17 percent ofthe population, 
women and children, have been Inrgely 
marginalised by men. Women's use- 
fulness is restricted to child-bearing 
and household chores. 

The predominantly illiterate women 
cannot follow the immunization sched- 
ule. The dominant Islamic faith, which 
tends to confine women at -home, is 
believed to marginalise women. 

Infant mortality rates range between 
96.5 per every 1 ,000 in Garissa town to 
1 60 per 1 ,000 in remote rural areas. The 
national average ib 58.6 per 1 ,000 as per 
the 1989 Population Census. The pro- 
file may be worse following Ihe 1990 / 
92 drought. 

The District Public Henltli Nurse, 
Mr Ronald Nzioki Mutua, blames the 

low immunization coverage for disease 
outbreaks, high child mortality and ex- 
posure of many others to physical and 
mental disability and stunted growth. 

"Supply of antigens and maintenance 
ofthe cold chain is not a major problem 
unlike many other districts. -The prob- 
lem lies with the community’s refusal 
to accept immunizaiton as crucial to 
their day today socio-economic octivi- ■ 
lies," Mu tua says. — An IRIS'Feature 


Was this exhibitionism 
necessary Mr CID boss? 


There arc a few tilings I know 
about Honourable Njtfhu 
Gatabaki, the bespectacled 
Githuuguri legislator. Among 
them is that he is indeed a very 
aggressive and emotional man. 

Mr Gatabaki is one of those 
people who believe in tlieir con- 
victions. Rut I bear witness that 
lie is nula violent person whatso- 
ever. 

However, the picture por- 
trayed hy Criminal Investigation 
Department officers as they ar- 
rested him 1 after he presen led hi ni- 
sei f to Mr Nonli arap Too, tlieir 
boss, last week was linn of n 
dangerous criniinnl who could 
do a lot or harm unless he was 
arrested the way lie was. 

Of course tlic <ie tec lives had 
heen hunting for the Ml 1 for 
sometime and had been unable 
to truce him, even under his lied, 
nnd were awkwardly excited 
when they saw him drive himself 
to their hcadqunrtcrs. 

These officers I think, had 
been convinced liim the 
Mheshimiwa had lied the coun- 
try and was somewhere in the 
Middle-East or Norway, since 
they don't believe a man can 
evude their law for- long a lime 
die way Mr Gatabaki did. 

So when he walked -right 

in front of (heir noses, the ma- 
chine gun carrying officers were 
soexcited that they behaved os if 
there was competition as to who, 
among them, would be the first 
to hold the MP by Ihc bell. 

That is what made nonsense 
of (lie whole scenarior After beat- 
ing them at tlieir own -game, the 
legislator had decided to deliver 
himself to them and instead of 
these fellows- treating him with 
some dignity, they decided to 
accord him the treatment worth 
of a common criminal. 

A few days before his surren- 
'sr, (he same CD men, I sup- 
pose, raided the printers of his 
Finance magazine in a similar 
barbaric manner anddisablcd the 
press which docs not actually 
belong to the MP. 

1 certainly dc not know what 
the law says about people who 
publish articles (lint, arc not 
favourable to their president and 
government but I at least know 
that a Member of Parliament is a 
VIP who should not be handled 
like a gangster — and especially 
when Ihe crime he is alleged to 
have committed is one of a po- 
litical nature. 

That these CID men behaved 
the way they did with'thcir bosses 
watching from the windows of 
their headquarters offices fully 
convinces me that this force de- 
spises Mr Gatabaki. 

Shamelessly, they dragged 
and pushed the MP from one end 
to another in a way that people, 
accused under the Hanging Act, 
are treated in many park of the 
world. 

1 Al the point- of the- MP-’s ar- 
rest, it looked obvious that his 
charge had already been drawn 
I by -the police, and may be they 
hod -also passed their own sen- 
■ lence and wanted to treat him 
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like the criminal they thought lie 
was. 

That, in my opinion, is not 
right. I suppose the right proce- 
dure would have been tur the 
police to wnil for the MP to tell 
them where he Inn! conic from 
fur ilium to decently tell him why 
they had heen looking for him. 

Mr Ton has been in the police 
force for a long lime and even if 
his juniurs do not know how Ml’s 
arc handled when they have al- 
legedly hroken the law, he should 
be the lost person to join them. 

Perhaps MrTou and his boys 
should know, if they already 
don't, t hut we ordinary mortals 
would appreciate it if tliey be- 
haved differently from common 
thugs when arresting representa- 
tives oT Ihc people. 

You wenta bit 
too far Mrs Kidulla 

Perhaps by the lime you read 
this, Mrs Uni ter Pair’d a Kidulla, 
thcNairobi Chief Magistrate, will 
have changed her mind about 
what she said of opposition leg- 
islators and the law. 

1 do not know what provoked 
her into saying what she said but 
I think this magistrate went a bit 
too far wh i le cxerc is ing wh at she 
assumed were part of her judicial 
duties. 

Mrs Kidulla said opposition 
MPs were wasting their time 
going to court on cases like the 
one filed ty Lang'ata MP Raila 
Odinga against Vice-President 
George- Saitoh, since they had 
been wasting time in parliament, 
instead of repealing bnd laws. 

She also said that instead of 
those MPs refusing to stand when 
judges entered parliament dur- 
ing the official opening of this 
session, and wenring black bands 
urouuddielr wrists, they should 
have instead worn black nooses 
ro und thei r necks." I f anyone has 
killed democracy, it is them," 
she said. 

Again: “Don't let them find 
scapegoats in the judiciary, the 
buck stops with them." 

Mrs- Kidulla was totally 
within her democratic rights to 
feel- 'tlic way site fell about the 
opposition legislator. 

However, where and when 
she felt that way was wrong. Mrs 
Kidulla was returning judgement 
in a case in which Raila wanted 
the court to reinstate his Sh 18 
billion theft case agonist Sailoti 
and five others. 

She of course was infuriated 
by thefacL that opposition MPs 
believe that the current judiciary 
is nii extension of the Knnu gov- 
ernment and like that parly, it is 


full of ci irrupt fellows. 

Th;u may not justify any thing, 
hut Mrs Kidulla may know as 
much as we do that those court 
corridors arc littered with cor- 
rupt clerks, magistrates and law- 
yers. 

Whatever the ease. I suppose 
Mrs Kidulla would have done 
belter if die .sought a permit from 
tier local DC to say what she said 
in a public bara/ii mine where in, 
LuinakhaiidaorCliemakiikaoiit- 
side Ihe corridors of justice. 

This is not your 
work PC Ogongo 

By appointing Mr Zachary 
Ogongo. the. Eastern Provincial 

Commissioner, to mediate be- 
tween the two waning Kanu fac- 
tions iiiEinbu. President Moi re- 
affirmed what must of us have 
always thought -i nat according to 
him, there is no boundary be- 
tween the government und his 
party. Knnu. 

Mr Ogongo is ail employee 
of die Government of Kenya and 
not Kami. It was therefore an- 
noying that lhe Head of State 
found it necessary to give him 
the new mandate of a party arbi- 
trator. 

The difference between the 
party and the government is dis- 
tinct and giving a Provincial 
Commissioner (civil servant) the 
post of a party prefect is deliber- 
ate provocation of those with 
opposed-political feelings. 

I say this because when you 
appoint the man in charge of die 
whole of Eastern Province to take 
core of some small business in- 
volving a mi nority party i irEmbu, 
l hen you divert t Imt man ’ s a tlen- 
tion, which should be to work for 
the people of tlic entire province. 

I do not at any po int doubt the 
ability of Mr Odongo lo recon- 
cile wa rring men and women i n a 
political party. But I would pre- 
fer dial he concentrates on set- 
tling tlie disputes at the Mwea 
Settlement Scheme first before 
he can be hired lo do any porty 
work. 

It is public knowledge that 
many civil servants have been 
allowed lo freelyengagein Knnu 
politics, but the appointment of a 
PC lo a parly position is lo say 
the least, unfair lo {hose resi- 
dents who do not subscribe to die 
Ideals of Ihc ruling party. 

It is the Head of Slate who 
hires and fires provincial com- 
missioners and 1 am sure Mr 
Ogongo is at a loss as to whether 
or not to accept his new mandate 
as a Kanu mediator. 

However, fimbu district has 
many well-placed individuals 
who could have independently 
handled the job President .Moi 
gave to Mr Ogongo and there 
cannot be any explanation as lo 
why he chose lhc.civil servant. 

Having worked with Mr 
Ogongo in Machakos sometime 
back, I know that the man is not 
interested in politics. With due 
respect, I submit that His Excel- 
lency. by appointing the PC todo 
Kanu work, is intimidating, (he 
people of Eastern Province who 
do not support Ihe ruling party, 
And they arc many. 
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The test of the proverbs rends: 

“The p iit h of the righteous / v like the 
light of dawn, that shines brighter and 
brighter until the full day." 

The Johanite icxl, which [Hurrays 
C!nd ns a gardener, says: 

"/ tun the true vine and my Tat her is 
the gardener.' 

fit’ ruts off every branch in me that 
bears no fruit while every branch that 
docs bear fruit He prunes so that it will 
he even more fruitful. You are already 
clean because of the word I have spo- 
ken to yoti. Remain in me, and / will 
remain in you. No branch can hear fruit 
hy itself. It must remain in the vine. 
Neither can you hear fruit unless yon 
remain in me." 

When wc first conic to Christ, we 
emerge fnitn darkness nnd tire plunged 
into n wonderful new light. Whereas we 
once knew little or nothing about God, 
we suddenly discover that we can know 
Him personally. 

The proverb, however, snys dial our 
initial experience is just the first light. 
God's plan for each of us is that the 
dawn will be almost forgotten .as wc 
move on into the full glory of the noon- 
day; God wants us to be transformed as 
we move from one degree of glory to 
another. 

Allow me to. use flto well known 
story of David toexpoundon this propo- 
sition. What David came to discover, 
and what wc will learn, is that the jour-, 
ucy is not necessarily smooth. We do 
not always travel on a gentle, even path, 
up to God. The landscape often more 
closely resembles a mountain range and 
(he trek-can he difficult and dem ani ling. 

Public scene 

David came into limelight and onto 
(he public scene with an immediate 
mountain-top experience. Coming from 
nowhere, he -slew Goliath, went out 
with the armies of King Sadi and soon 
became a national hero, areal superstar 
He won the hearts of the people of Israel 
nnd they burst in praise for him; 

"Saul has slain thousands; David 
his ten thousands" 

What higher acclamation and ap- 
praisal could David expect? Could 
things get any brighter for David after 
this incident or hod he cleared, all 'the 
hurdles in tlic way to fame? 

As the story of David unfolds wc 
discover that indeed things would be- 
come much brighter forDavid. God had 
great purposes for him. Bui his first 
lesson was that to get to the next peak, 
he had to go down into the- valley, 

He had to descend from lltc peak of 
fame into the valley of humility. Before 
David was to excel further. God led him 
innn unexpected direction. Ho endured 
pressures llmt he could never have nn- 
• liaipntcd, God, hpwover, used these 
pressures to establish his character and 
to prepare him for the great task thnt lay 
ahead. 

, I will use the term- “opposition" to 
define the pressures with which David 
was confronted. DnvjdniusLhave found 
it a great privilege to be promoted into 
’Saul's army. - No longer was he the boy • 
to bo forgotten nnd confined to his home. 

He was now able to fight the king's 
battles, to serve the monarch whom he 
had always respected. He had an excel- 
lent attitude towards Saul ns you well • 
know. He never attacked, opposed nor 
brought dishonour lo the king. He was, 
quite simply, a thoroughly devoted and 
obedient soldier. 


The following 
sentnm By 
Moderator 
James N. 
Wait/taka was 
delivered dur- 
ing die NCCK 
leaders' con- 
ference at the 
Linmnt Con- 
ference and 
Training Cen- 
tre on May 2. 
The reflection 


was drawn 
from Proverbs 
4:18 and John 
15:1-4. 


Although David did mil make 
trouble, ur seek' trouble, trouble still 
scented to find him. It cuiuc first of all 
in the form of opposition. David might 
well have expected the op|x>sition to 
wane from Israel's enemies, from, the 
••unties that he wns seeking. to over- 
throw in the name of God; 

But, it instead arrived from a totally 
unexpected source: from King Saul him- 
self. Whereas he should have been de- 
lighted with David’s zeal and faithful- 
ness, SauL was consumed by envy and 
jealousy. 

Saul was one the saddest characters 
in the whole Bible. WhcnSninuel found 
S aul, the first time, h e wns not an arro- 

Pruning is 


painful and 
purposeful 

gam man; He was humble, fair- minded, 
zealous and courageous in battle. He 
was also aunointed with the Lord's 
Spirit. He seemed an ideal choice for 
king, but he tragically failed and his 
altitude lo David grew even more hos- 
tile. 

By con Iras t, when God nnnointed 
S amuel, the elderly Eli was wise enough 
to acknowledge that God was at work. 
Eli had failed Gad, but he managed to 
stand back and let Samuel's ministry 
emerge. Saul, however; could' not adopt 
such a stnnec. As David continued lobe 
successful, Saul fumed. 

Du you feel offended when some- 
one else is successful? 

I know this and similarquesl ions are 
very se arch ingbut we need to face them 


and in address them very faithfully and 
honestly. My advice is that you should 
never speaker fight the individual svliom 
God is pleased to choose. 

Opposition always surfaces when 
someone has been raised up by God. 
Jesus experienced iL nnd so have count- 
less others tlirough the ages. It is strange, 
but it is it fact that one man's blessing so 
often lends lo other men's reaction. 

David did not look for trouble. He 
remained gracious, warm and loving, 
but the untugonism still came and in the 
end lie had to flee; So do not be sur- 
prised when others object lo you. Do 
not look for opposition, just continue lo 
live for God nnd trust Him when you 
meet hostility. 

Also learn the lessons which come 
through the experience, because in the 
final analysis, you are iirGod's hands 
.and He uses all circumstances for your 
good. The Lord disciplines those He 
loves, and He punishes everyone He 
accepts os a son. (Hcb. 12:6). 

God, the great gardener, knows how 
to cut backinorder to protect and guard. 
David was never out of His sight. He 
knew that David was still a young man. 
If he retained this prominent posilionof 
adulation, fame andpubl icily, wouldhc 
be able lo cope with it? 

Would he be able lo withstand the 
many temptations .and dangers -that 
would come his way? 

lnsleadof a national: superstar, David 
became a fugitive in a cave. In that 
setting David learned a great deal aiid 
ultimately emerged with a committed 
and disciplined army. God used the 
pruning lo protect him from the spot- 
light. 

Pruning is invcvilable. We are told 
in John IS that God cuts the branch that 
bears the fruit as well as the branch that 
docs not. All' branches encounter the 
Lord and His knife. None of us can 
escape it. Fruitless —He removes; fruit- 
ful — He prunes. 

Sometimes God seems lo strip tiwuy- 
some very precious things: people you 
love, a job or programme that was im- 
portant. Sometimes God almost breaks 
your heart when He prunes you. 

Before marriage a single person is 
very independent. Upon marriage one 
is no longer so free to do what he or she 
wants. One has got to team to. build a 
relationship and that means thinking 
about the other person's needs as well 
his or her own. 

Perhaps you and your partner once 
■ enjoyed a lot of freedom, but now you 


IS 



have children and all the lime and re- 
source .consuming responsibilities that 
they bring. Perhaps you or a member of 
the family were once healthy and ac- 
tive, but now illness has conic and shut 
you in. 

David was shut in. He did not com- 
plain. He did not hit back. He believed 
God understood everything he was go- 
ing tlirough and the sole purpose behind 
this kind of experience. 

God’s pruning is for the purpose of 
training in righteousness. When we turn 
to Christ and receive His. forgiveness 
from our sins we arc set free from the 
power of sin. Wc become slaves of 
Jesus Christ nnd He wants us to respond 
positively to his training programme. 
Hf shuts us in for the sole purpose of 
learning His discipline. 

During stressful limes, other temp-, 
lations can also knock on the door of 
your heart. Personal pain and frustra- 
tion can cause unexpected character 
trails to surface. 

It would have been easy forDavid lo 
retaliate, to cry out in his-cave against 
what he was experiencing. But he did 
not do any of thnt. David coped mag- 
nificent ly-evcn if he knew Saul was the 
guilty party. 

Once, when Saul unwittingly came 
into the cove where David and his men 

At times 
friends may 
be cause of 
wickedness 

-were hiding David refused to take ad- 
vantage and kill him. Instead hc-cul off 
a piece of Saul’s robe — and was Inter 
even remorseful .-about that ' mild 
insurbordinate net. 

What a tender heart this fearless 
warrior had? Does he not remind us 
. what we have just celebrated at Easter 
time — the humility and submission of 
our Lord Jesus Christ lo the discipline 
of -His Father? 

There in thnt cave, David came un- 
der considerable pressure to react 
wrongly. He was the -leader of q group 
of men who had not yet been disci- 
plined in godliness but who kepi urging 
him, "Come on, David] Saul .deserves 
to die. God has. grfen him into your 
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hand. Now’s your chance to fini,:- >• . 
off." 

Devotion to David drove 
say these things, but David 
listen. You all arc leaders in jouc*- 
right. I would not be mistaken to 
gest that in your own care in theci-l 
try you have men and women 
surrounded David. 

Do you realize God has placed tie 
there in' order for you to teachthemcv 
discipline of. God? In order lint fa 
may use you in pruning them to been 
fruitful branches? Do you restnmiia 
when thoy want to over-react? 

There are sometimes dear freri 
who, out of loyalty, want to see jam 
done and urge you to take act as t 
vindicate yourself. Sometimes, i lc« 
ing wife can push her huiband « 
taking steps that he should ntwiufc 
King Ahab wanted lo buy no- 
yard from Naboth whodidmiwue 
sell it. At this point his wifeintcntul 
She wanted lo act for Ira husbaede 
make sure that he was giveathtatoj- 
■nitron that he should have, "You nub 
king, aren’t you? Well it islimepeept 
conte to terms with that. ConmpL 
some weight!.” 

A wife may not be wicked lib ; 
Jezebel, but she can be keentowta j 
husband esleemed.She knows howled 
and generous he is, how hard he pnj*' 
and how little recognition he grii SI* j 
wants to protect and encourage taut J 
she says, it is not fair, you sbouHhw 
been honoured. Aren't you the to? 

Under this sort of pressure k bn? 
to react by uncovering the shoiws- 
ings of others, to speak- malici<wW 
them, to hit back and so on. Ofida ' 
waiting to see how you copf withtif . 
■temptation to retaliate, Leam a k»«* 
from David. He did not sureebs • 
pressure from his followers to ui*B\ 
vengc on Saul. Nol He triaajfcW* 
God could say, “I have found 
men after my own heart.' 1 

As members oF the body of Oh* : 
we all can receive individually. W; 
.approval like David. Yes, like 
but a price goes with the approving 
yielded all his life u>God.He««P 

and ttsed whatever circumsuncWF': 

feci God's will because herevt^ 
David's life remains a daltenpy « 

of us who value fellowship™^ 
Let us for a moment 
selves in the lighlofGod’sw** ■< 

aiB The ? members of the body A* 
are sick and need healing- ^ 

ties are and the society ing® 1 i 

and needs healing. The waM*"* 
and likewise needs healing- 
ness in all cases has to do^*“ B 

■in our lives that are abhonog 

What are these eletneflkjW 

well known: malice, decett.1#^ 

envy.immorality.slanderof .! 

hale, retaliation,- insult, suite, 
division el cetera. 

God hales all these and t* 
invitation to prune it awa ^' 
if we invite Him to do 
start with the church -- 1 
of believers so' that when , 
pruned, the church can « 
menl of healing to the w . ^ 
Let us accept God *l^ n \LbS 
our. own personal spiritu ff° ^ 
for His own glory. 

May God bless you all. '■! 


niversity don challenges widowhood norms 


frtfcrih Anilo Ajakaiye. a pro- 
[fewrof physics ministered to 
.-"thi category of people" for 
Ijfccul 20 years. “My experience 
[ r jltU fee suffering and loneliness 
Ufvjdaws. widowers, and eld- 
people in the university en- 
in Zaria and Jos where 
qptw up. struck me that some- 
Ifcrg had lo be done," she con- 

i ■ Alter discussing her convic- 
Lfflwitha number of friends 
febding her pastor. Canon I. 
!0utewale of the St Luke’s Ca- 
Ifcdnl, Jos and other church 
^akri, a meeting of widows. 


The death of a spouse can be very distressing especially in most 
African societies, where a woman is viewed as her husband's 

property. A Nigerian woman.PrqfessorDeborahAnilo Ajakaiye, 

has founded an organisation that aims to provide spiritual, social 
and mate rial support for widows, widower sand the aged. Mariam 
Ayot who recently spoke to Prof Ajakaiye reports. 


the. aged and interested church 
members was organised; 

From the overwhelming ini- 
tial response, developed an 
“organising committee" that met 
frequently for prayers. Subse- 
quently, the committee “gave 
birth” to the Christian Carq for 
Widows/Widowcrsand the Aged 


Move with 
the times 
by being 

bomputerwise 


[Hx computer age is certainly 
jvi&uand the earlier we pre- 
jpnoutwlves the belter. This is 
Ik Msg of several computer 
foftfbio Nairobi to whom Tar- 

I ited five good reasons 
ng acquainted with 
is important: It is the 
ng lodo business with; 
iganisations are going 
; this is the computer 
e wise one would not 
e left behind;, to be 
a good job one needs 
a computer and lastly 
learning computer is 
l He value big. 

Aperts gave a number of 
^ why it » vital to intro-' 
■jdiildrcnto computers at an 

j&SimoflOIoo, the principal 
»nl at the Deiron Com- 
J8«rv[res in thecity centre 
•kget (hat most private 
/ftytchoolkin urban centres 
JJ^^computerdasses 
^«m>ltrndanhOneand 
^emphasized that it was 
get children. used to 
^td -e them when 

^•wnsultam said that pres- 

]S priV8te 80,10018 «w 

ihi- 0f< ? mpUler8but 

Public schools by say- 

^putersart becoming 

ijuehi^ ^ Vci y “on 
i^h^be above, 

jjj^ecastalimewhen 

schools 

ha. * opmmdn practice 
ikL ,n *1* devpipped 

5“ clril< * ren 

idinjjw. _**”“*■ , The y wo 
sii, - I on the com- , . 

&•***»** 

• 1 . 5 arllcr one learns ' 


By Jeff Mbure 

how to.use them the better,” rea- 
soned Dr Oloo. 

He noted that today t here were 
cheaper and smaller computers 
meant mainly For games. Such 
computers can have programmes 
for children froirenurscry to pri- 
mary schools. These computers 
have a sound card from which 
different sounds are pro- 
grammed. The computers can 
instruct children in their learning 
on how to do homework and in 
revisingaU the subjects. The chil- 
dren can use the computers at 
home. 

According to Dr Oloo, com- 
puters in the Western world, are 
common at home and children 
use them. extensively. 

In Kenya, children who have 
access lo computers have major 
.-advantages over others. He pre- 
dicted that in the. next ten ytas 
the majority of the Kenyans will 
have access to computers whether 

Every aspect of -our 
lives will soon be con- 
trolled by computers 
and the earlier one 
learns how to use them 
the better.. 

jn government offices or nt ho 

'Another advantage of intro . 
ducing children -lo computers at 
an early stage is that it is easy, for 
them4o pick up compulerknowl- 
edge when young just like it is 
easy ’for -a child lo learn a new 
language.- An adult would lake 
much more time to. leam Com- 
puter skills. 

pie consultant named some 
of llie schools in Nairobi which 
are using computers as Mnkini, 
'Saint 'Augustin, Kilimani Junior 
Academy, Braebqm, Rusinga 
: and Banda.,- 


(CCWA). Ajakaiye is the presi- 
dent. She is also recognised as 
founder of the CCWA. 

It is tragic enough, and a trau- 
matic experience when suddenly 
a person's life has to begin again 
due to the loss of a companion. 
"But the rigours of die. burial 
ceremony, the burden of family 


obligations, ihc demands of cul- 
ture and other societal expecta- 
tions have an even more devas- 
tating effect on the widow or 
widower." explains the middle 
aged professor who is also a lay 
leader in the Anglican diocese of 
Jos. 

The plight of widows in most 
parts of Africa is particularly 
pathetic. As soon as the husband 
dies, "some relatives descend on 
Ihc bereaved widow like starv- 
ing wolves, ready to carry away 
whatever their son has left be- 
hind. The widow and her chil- 
dren do not count," notes 




Ajakaiye. 

In many cases, the widow is 
completely marginalised as soon 
as the funeral is over, and such 
coses are increasingly becoming 
common. Says Prof Ajakaiye: 
“Relatives became hostile to the 
widow insisting that whatever 
she has belongs to their son." 

Then follows the loneliness 
after the ceremony is over and 
well wishers and sympathisers 
have gone back to the warmth of 
their homes and families. "There 
is a gap, a vacuum, an emptiness 
that unly God alone can fill," she 
notes. 
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Easily available: Computers 

For as. little a? Sh 50,000 a 
school can acquire a computer, 
the consultant said rioting tliat 
die best computers for education 
purposes were are the multime- 
dia -personal computers. .These 
have- an encyclopedia with dif- 
ferent sounds but clear. A child 
can hear even the noisa made by 
a certain animal. 

It is recommended (hat at an 
early age children are introduced 
to such computers so that they 
can know liow to use the key- 
board os well as play games on 
the computers. 

A number of schools have 
come up-with specialized com- 
puter training. Two of these 
schools - the Micro Computing 
Club and WHiz, both in 
Wcstlands, have token the teach- 
ing of computer know-how la 
cliildrcn to higher and new lev-' ' 
els. 

The Computing Club 
organises- holiday computer 
camps for children nged from 
eight years. The computer classes 
covers- introduction to coniput- 
ere; handling'of computers disks- 
progrommes; introduction to pro- 
gramming language -'basic lan- 
guage”; writing simple 
programmes in‘‘basio”; comput- 
ers graphics and education com- 
puter gam£s. 

The registration fee is Sh 350 
and for Sh 2;500 a child tan ' 
attend the whole compute^ camp . 


are increasingly becoming household pieces of furniture 

during sclrool holidays. Inge, TJ,is is because computet 

Another facility at the Micro p tool for learning. At an cat 

Computing Club is l|]e computer singe it con be used for revisii 

library which offers newsletters, os j, cnn tel [ a stndenl whcil 
magazines, programmes, books has aone wrona. 


on computer related topics . t 
Those joining the Computing . 
Club are entitled to computer 
magDzinesubscription, computer 
programmeexchange; education 
programmes and games; free 
computer advice, studies and 


tnge. Tliis is because computer is 
n tool for learning. At an early 
singe it con be used for revision 
as it cnn tell a stndenl when he 
has gone wrong. 

He said tlinl in this age of ' 
Information Super High way, the 
availability of a computer opens 
up access to all kinds of informa- 
tion which is crucial to much of 
today’s activities whether learn- ' 
ing ordoing business."! twill not , 
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career. Other advantages are ac- belongbeforeKenyansnreriding 
cess lo computer books (library), , hc information Super Highway 


computer contests with great 
prizes; seminars and -computer 
camp. 

The Computer Camp is for 
children of all ages and is 
organised daily, on Saturdays and 
during school holidays. The Mi- 
cro Computing Club is ready to 
help other clubs lo computerise 
the easy way with llie proven 
user friendly systems: It offers 
everything- an interested person 
needs to run a computer club 
such as: automatic roll cal 1 b, dis- 
trict reports, Classified lists, bill- 
ing statements, committee re-' 
ports, dubs, newsletters, birth- 
day lists, mailing labels and file 
searches^ 

Specialized classes are 
organised for beginners using 
Kiswahili, English' and French. 

Dr Oloo saidchildren in rural 
areas wbue there is no eleclric- 
' ity and -therefore no acceM to ' 
computers hove a big diaadvan- 


and th is is why it is important for 

In (his age of Informa* 
tion Super Highway, 
the. availability of a 
computer opens up ac- 
cess far a II. kinds of-in- 
formation crucial to 
todays activities. 

us lo prepare forsucli nn eventu- 
ality," Ire says. 

‘The computer industry is the’ 
fastest growing industry and cv- ■ 
eiy two months new. develop- 
ments come. up. Although the 
computer technology is chang- 
ing so fast, it is -wrong- to assume 
that, an old computer is useless. 
One would still bo able lo do 
many tilings with it. and those 
who have riot had a computer 
before would be keen to start 
with an old computer", said D/ ' 
Oloo. 


"It is largely this insensitivity 
of many people to the plight of 
widows and widowers, in many 
instances within days after the 
burial, that led to the establish- 
ment of CCWA. Theorganualion 
aims to care for the social.-spiri- 
tunl and physical welfare of wid- 
ows, widowers and the aged in 
our. society. This group consti- 
tutes a much neglected people," 
■contends Prof Ajakaiye. 

CCW A shares the love of God 
with this group of pcopleto make- 
them feel wanted and appreci- 
ated, says Prof Ajakaiye adding 
that: ‘The hope, is to help them 
livea full Jifc despite their status 
and the problems related thereto." 

In Iter booklet,- Coping with 
Widowhood, Ms Ajokaiyo lists 
three categories of widowhood 
as in the Bible. Accoidingio the 
book of 1 Timothy r chapter 5:3 
the true widows or "widows in- 
deed," are those ^ who neither have 
children or descendants -of their 
own. These should be cared far 
by the church. 

Focus attention 

The other category of wid- 
ows includes those who have 
children oftheirown.' 'In 1 Timo- 
thy 5:4 we nre taught, that such 
widows should.be looked after 
by their own children," observes 
the Nigerian scholar. 

Tho third group is that Of 
young-widows wlto according.to 
1 Timothy 5: 1 i -15 shauldnotbe 
enrolled to the list of those to be 
cared for by the church. ‘*If any 
believing man or woman- has 
widows, let them relieve them, 

. and do not let the church be bur- 
dened; that it may relieve those 
that are widows indeed, 11 so says 
the law according lo 1 Timothy 
5:16. 

It. Is- in this spirit that Prof 
Ajakaiye has chosen to focus her 
attention and energies to provide 
support for a group that many 
have chosen lo ignore. The ac- 
tivities of CCWA include praise 
and worship. Bible and prayer 
meetings, counselling sessions 
and a faith clinic at which free 
medical check-ups are provided • 
once a week for needy members. 
There are library' facilities -with 
' Christian Jit era lure -including 
books, video cassettes and maga- 
zines as well as a gymnasium for 
.exercises and aerobics. 

CCWA also delivers "meals 
on wheels" once a week to needy - 
members who, are loo aged and ‘ 
cannot get to the clinic. Home 
visits provide an opportunity td 
clean up the homes, cook for 
members and offer counselling 
nnd general advice. Healthy and 
strong members are encouritged 
lo engage in soma trade. • 

Such initiatives, according to 
Pibf Ajakaiye, help individuals 
to realise their full potential and 
boost- their self-esteem- She 
hopes that in future, more cen- 
tres will be opened and in turn 
serve .air employment agencies 
for needy members within and 
outside the church. What about 
the future- mission of CCWA? 
Uiider its- motto - Love .one 
. TvmtoPegeU 
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UNITED INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 

6th AND 9th Floor Finance House, off Kolnange Street, 
P. 0. Box 30961 Nairobi, Kenya 
Telephone: 227345 
Telex: 25152 UNIN 
Fax: 215609 

BRANCH OFFICES'. 

2nd Floor C.K. Patel Building, Ken yatta Avenue 
P.O.Box 12115, Nakuru. 

Telephone: 44016, 44016 

2nd' Floor Mombasa, Reinsurance. Plaza 
Mol* Avenue F. 0. Box 99797 Mombasa. 
Telephone: 222783/4 


For efficiency, reliability and security. We underwrite all types of 
Insurances. Call or come endsee uefor professional and 
personalised service. 


Focus on Insurance Industry 

Insurance and 
how it works 


Simply defined, insurance is a 
guarantee of compensation for 
loss, damage, sickness anddoath 
in return for regular payment 
monthly, annually otc> Insurance 
companies and brokers are 
businesses involved in all this 
activity, 

In Kenya; there are hundreds 
of firms Involved in the insurance 
business. A good number of them 
are affiliated in one way or ^ 
another to foreign firms while 
others ere subsidiaries of tho 
foreign Arms. 

Currently, all the insurance 
firms arc required to pay 25 per 
cont cess annually, on their direct 
Insurance business to tho Konya 
Reinsurance Corporation under 
tho provisions of the. Insurance 
Act, 

But this requirement is 
expected to bo phased out in tho 
next three years goli>g -by the 
Insurance Ammendment Bill 
announced by Mho Minister for 
Finance in his Budget Spceoh 
last year. - 

Tho Bill calls for tighter . 
claims settlement by insurance 
oompanles to ensure that 
companies meet I heir obligations 
to tho policy holders without 


By Staff Reporter 

undue delay. 

Tho amendment enhanced the 
supervisory role of the 
Commissioner of Insurance on 
tho entire industry, while at the 
same time liberalising the 
investment environment for thb 
companies and protecting the* 
Interests of policy holders,' - 


The t Coinmisiioner 4 
empowered to cup out dir 
inspections on Iniunnct.ft 
’ reinsurance companies s 
monitor closely the opai* 
of brokers. 

AssWayofsUengUMiiji, 
financial base of iniweriiod* 

hiiuren andrelaM thevolmtd 

business to be handled byte 
Turn to'Psgi 13 


Major refurblshmen 
at Pan Africa House 


Following a colourful re-launch 
of Pan Africa Insurance Com- 
pany last October and the 
oompimy's desire to boa loader 
In tho insurance industry, the 
company has embarked on ox- 
teniivoxefiirblshmentof its head 
office, Pan Afrion House, which 
is situated along Kcnyatta 'Av- 
enue, 

Tho refurbishment will be 
undertaken in two phases, each 
covering two floors, and is pro- 
jected to cost about Sh *30 mil*' 
lion. 

The contract for the project 

Turn to Page 13 
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METHODIST INSURANCE BROKERS LIMITED Pan Africa Insurance company Umltwi 




Telephone: 713266/713262 
Fax: 726790 . 

Cabal i Methodist Nairobi 


8t. Andrews Lane 
Off Stall House Road 
P. O. Box 47333 Nairobi 
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We havo-flnally landed 
Adding a Christian touch 
Tb Insurance business 
Now our business 

We cover with eemlle 
Several exoHIngmlles of Insurance road 
> With your load on ourahoulders 
and only for a very reasonable* fee 

COHTACT:. METHODIST -INSURANCE BROKERS 

/For , *' Domestio Package Insurance 
-Motor Insuranoe. 

| *. Burglary. Insurance 

/* Fire insurance 
\ ; Personal Aooldeht Insurance . 

- . * Computer Insurance *■. • 

-Workmen's- Compensation Inauranoe 
* Emplayers LIablllty lnsurance’ 

V * Fidelity Guarantee, Insurance ■ , ■ • / : 4 

.*:= Money Insurance, . j ■, • : . 1 

• Ufa .inauranoe.;' /;, ■ v . 
’ ; • ; * ■ Mddlodl insurance. ; . • ' 

Marine Insurance/,;.; 


At Pan Africa, we are buzzlng.wlth* new Ideas and Innovations. law 
such as putting. the client's needs first; Or tralrtlng our staff to 
you on any of the various Insuranceeervlces we offer. Or refurbish 
our offices to*the hlgheststandards, 


It may be one of our conveniently priced products. Oran* 
service that saves yourpreclous time. . 


So when you visit usrrext and are surprised by ourfaet and personal^ 
service, .please understand. It Is Justone of our Ideas to.put ourollent« 
heeds first. 


Pan Africa Insurance 

We have a sense for lift 


Ran Afrlc«n ItwurancaCo, Ltd. 
PanAtrloa'HouBa 
Kanyatta Avanue . 

Nairobi. 


P. 0. BOX. 62851 
Tel:' 339644*9 

relax: 

Cables: PANlNSUF* . 
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... lui veer awarded after new aide panels have been in- designed lo rcplnce Ihe low-slune I If. ,n#4l rv, nnn.nln Uamm Umm.Iii U.. ... UU BUj.. 


From PW 1* 

late lui year awarded after 
competitive bidding, to a firm of 
iaterior designers, House of Iri- 
tofton. The contractors havebeen 
oolite for the last four months on 
to project's first phase which is 
ilnnil complete. 

One the project’s completion, 
to premises will have a radi- 
tilly different up-market appew- 
uce to reflect the company's 
mw corporate image. 

The refurbishment .involves 
tore-deiigningof interior walls, 
Doors, ceiling and furniture. The 
lekptooe aystem ia also expected 
to be overhauled to ease internal 
ud external communications, 

At past of tho refurbishment, 
tough not by tho same contrac- 
tor, the building's two lifts have 
been given a facelift. Lighting In 


tho cages has been improved, 
new aide panels have been in- 
stalled and the instrument panels 
have been replaced. 

To go with the new offices, 
new designers furniture will re- 
place the one currently in use, 
while staff will enjoy semi-pri- 
vacy of low level partitions. 

A sculptured logo of Pan Af- 
rica Insurance will grace the re- 
ception areas, on all four floors. 

A new feature of the refur- 
bishment will be glasa-etic&Bed 
customer service points which 
will be adjacent lo the reception 
and waiting areas. From these 
points, visitors will be directed 
to the various aroaB whose ser- 
vices they require. 

Uniform wall-to-wall enrpet- 
ing will bo laid out over the 
prosont parquet floor, while a 


now brighter ceiling has been 
designed to replace Ihe low-slung 
T & 0 one of tho ground floor. 

Oir (he present ground floor 
reception area, along tho stair- 
cases and on each landing there- 
after, marble floor will be laid 
out, while the low-level wodden 
panelling which runs along the 
ground floor reception area's 
walls is to be sanded and waxed 
afreBh. 

Coupled with the enhanced 
training of staff, strengthening 
of the management team and pro- 
posed computerisation of Ihe 
company's operations, the refur- 
bishment will boost Pan Africa 
Insurance's image, and is one of 
the measures outlined by the 
company 's Managing Director, 
Mr William Olotch, aimed at 
propelling the company to (lie 
top of the industry. 


Ufund! Co-operate House formerly Gateway House 5th Floor 
Haile Selassie Avenue.Tel: 225191/331493/333750 

P.O. Box 72973 
Nairobi. 


CONSOLIDATED INSURANCE 
BROKERS LTD 




The promisei Provincial Insurance 

of Methodist y 0ur fj rs t choice 
Brokers Ltd 


Mdhodlst Insurance Brokers 
limited offers personalised ser- 
fka with efficiency and reli- 
iMUty is its major charocteris- 
ba 

■ MlB.as It is popularly known 
Hturu that clients' olalms ore 
pH promptly by placing the in- 
fWflce covers with reputable 
eupanlei. .. 

Utmohed in October. 1993 
ty Ihe Methodist Ch'urch in 
felly*, MlB Is a' broker with a 
in that it it run by 

CMitUns, 

Thehrokeroge firm waiorigi- 
?«yfcii|fied to serve theneeds 
•Mtoehuroh andltslnititutlons. 
tofcy, ft-his progressed steadily 
udwtond* its services to churohr 
•when and the rest of thesool- 
■.* • • . 
k venturing. Into the insur- 
** Industry, the Methodist 
j-awhin Kenya was aUomotl- 
i ^ °y tl* bwd lo restore con- 
wftce In the public regarding 
J^As “peopje hod been 
n the past," to quote 
WZablott Nthaovburl, the 
of the Board ofDlrec- 

s-fc!i!! thambufi ' who {% *t>o 
^PwlaingBishopoftheMeA- 

jjjj Church in Kenya, says the 

a mote superior 

bktsks 

JJJ . wimnercial inauranoe 
JJ«l bto|[ir4, man- 
^«U«LTl!.WonS. 

In Kwiya, 
'S' Method!*, 



We provide cover for all insurance needs including fire, 
accident, motor and marine. For immediate answers to 
your insurance- problems; phone: 


Kisumu 


Nairobi 


Mombasa 



ProfNthamburl. 

Conference Centre, St Paul's 
Theological College, ECLOF, 
ABB and NCCK Centre, Nakuru. 

Methodist Insurance Brokers 
represents various insurance 
companies such as United, Pro- 
vincial, Madison, ALICO Kenya 
Ltd; Corporate* Insurance, CIS, 
Gateway, British -American, 
Royal, Jubilee and Medivao. 

Insurance 

defined 

PromPsgsll 

to .their paid up capital, the Bill 
fixed the* paid up capital lor 
insurers at Sh 50 million and for. 
re-insurers at Sh 500 million. 

Th&Commlssloner was also 
mandated to. appoint managers 
. to takeover insolvent and illiquid 
companies. 

The Bill liberalised 
regulations relating to the 
. investment of the assttp 9 f 
insurance companies; taking into . 
: aoebunt security, liquidity* yield 
arid diversification. . 


40023 330174 223777 


or your Insurance Broker or Agent 

Provincial Insurance Company of East Africa Ltd. 
Mutual Building, Klmathi Street, 

. P.O. Box 43013, Nairobi. Fax; 340483 

Mdkena House, Baluchi Street 
P. O.Bx 81612, Mombasa, Fax: 315888 

Tivoli Centre, Jomo-Kenyatta Avenueu 
P. O', Box 4545, Kisumu. Fax: 43849 

Sohan Plaza,* Kimrathi Way 
P. 0. Box 1213, Nyeri Tel: 4722, Fax: . 2941 

AFC Building.off ICenyatta Avenue 
P. 0. Box 141 16, Nakuru Tel:. 212910 Fax: 214563 
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Provincial Insurance 

■ ■ . Provincial Insurance Company of Bast Africa Ltd. 

Provincial for personal attention 
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Theology of death and 
African Christianity 
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Widowhood and^ old age nre very exacting to African 
women often seen as properties oF Hie lmslumri to lie 
Inherited. 

Norms of 

• i 

widowhood 


,t. , 

;i :V . From Page] I, 

:•; : ] ; another (John 13:34) — GCW A 

• . 1 1 will coni inn o lo minister llie love 

•j 1 - j ! ( . ofOod lo widows, widovmstmd 
; ; i .| the ngod.'snys Pro f Ajnkniye. 

'•:! I'j; , As part oflovingont another 
y j !■ in' a practical wny she relates her 

j- vfork to James 1:27 — “Pure 
,<J U\ religion andundcRlcd he fore God 

j j ai^el the father is this, to visit the 

I; ) | fatherless atid widows in tlioir 

- f- r Affliction and to keep himself 

* ' ' i vhspoltcd from the world. 1 ' 

M ' t \ . 

5 -!t. Shcv adds! "Our -desire is to 

f’j out on personal ns well ns 
communal basis by providing llie 
s 1 1 : - ' nyieh needed core ip nneglecled 
,j: l 1 pe.oplo within the ‘siune house- ' 

m *•! ‘ hold of God." Currently Nigeria 

j»:.4 t. ■ . ■ . , 

SSi’l j h* at least 36 lowtis In 18 states, 

jjf i There are about lfi. functioning . 

sj | , tsjiires in routed or donated nc- 
jfi •" ; .cominodat ion! or in church. or • 
|| ' . sCjiioal halls in seven sintcs of the. ■ 

ei : Federation. : -- ' .• . 


j IS ; ; ' {"Our plan Jfor fte future is to 

Wy c sCCW A. resource centre in ' ■ 
; evfery lown andcity, Wo hopq 

; . u.slp iharesoiifpecontrcs locarr|> : 

\ but the- vocational projects, In 
■ Wihbn we shall be able to pro- 
vide modest Fcco^niuodfliioii for 
■ • tlni: needy m embers,' * she ex* • 

viiii:- t:.-.- <: . > . ■ " 


plains.- 

The organisation's hefldqunr- . 
ters is situated on 2 1 Rwnng Pour ; 
Skrct.Jos.Tlfo organisation, says 
Prof Ajakniyc needs prayers and 
financial support to carryout the : 

nctiyllics it has sol out to Accom- 
plish. High on llie ugenda Ls the 
niaiiUeiiniice of projects in the 
. vocational training centres. This 
includes the provision of sewing 

■ and knit ling machines, type writ- 
ers and other equipment. . 

CC\VA- would: also like to 
furnish the recreational centres 
with health equipment and oilier 

■ necessary material . and to con- 
linucproyidmg free-in^djcfll ctirq 
for members at the Vfniih clin- . 
.ics,” = 

, Meanwhile,, a seminar is . 
scheduled for Septcmiw i8 2P 
: at Ihe University of Jos lodis^uss 
the problems of widowhood. 

will be a forum, to discuss the 
; nagging problems associated, 

wilh widowhood, with a view io 

■ * ... • - 

^ifestini^ ifie ^abuseiqf'lho^ghii'’' 
; 6f-W i (low's hi spbiilyi Prof 

Ajnkqiye t^c^pcplcd to beoue/jf 
\ Uio priiKipnl fipeakerp, -i. APS 

■Ww ; :-U 


Religiously. African .society is 
highly pluralistic. The edetic 
nature of the African religious 
mind tend to make room for a 
variety of religious beliefs and 
esjircss ions, especially if religion 
serves utilitarian purpose. 

Theological reflection on this 
fact from a Christian position 
compels the church to slate un- 
equivocally the uniqueness of 
Christ; the only wny lo salvation, 
in personal relationship with 
whom one finds the truth und 
ultimate purpose in life. 

Tlie African church must re- 
sist this scandalous assertion 
amidsi the pressures of plural- 
ism from both outside and inside 
the church. 

Rigorous theologizing on 
Christology and its relations to 
evangelism will strip awny the 
layers of folk religious views 
which have been covertly 
Iransfercd to Christianity and will 
bare iho radical nature of Chris- 
tian disciplcship. 

What (his transformation im- 
plies for the task of evangelism 
in the African society can only 
be hinied.at here. For one thing, 
the cost of dispipleship will be 
pattof tlicdisciple-makingproc- 
lamntion and leacliing, rather than 
amercoffcrofcheapinner-peoco. 

In relation to the African reli- 
gions, a theology of evangelism 
also will address the question of 
ancestor worshjp and death. Af- 
ter decodes of debnte on these 
questions, confusion still reins. 

Real needs 

AfricnnChristianitytlierefpru 
needs a definitive theology, of 
death (not a dead llteqlogyf) to 
bring consistency to IhechurchV 
.'response- to this “live” issue. 
Power encounter' and spiritual 
warfare arc yet additional themes 
to tackles, 

Secondly , a fair propoilionof 
the -Africnn population lives in 
urban areas, yet thechurch in the 
city (ends to have a rural mental- 
ity that renders it incapable of 
meeting- tjiejcgl nccjjs'or urban 
dwellers and of making a posi- 
tive contribution to the welfare 
of the city. 

The urban church must break 
through the maintenance of sta- 
tus quo -and routine church 
programmes to Hunk creatively 


This is the third and final part 
of the series: A Biblical Per - 
spectivefor the Plan of Evan- 
gelism in Africa by Marinas 
O'Kunguru. 

sliuuld consider a theology of 
diaspora. In the history of God's 
dealings with mankind. He has 
used disruption aiul dispersion 
of people tu accomplish His pur- 
pose. 

I believe that God also has a 
purpose for the diaspora of Afri- 
can people who now live in hun- 
dreds of countries around the 
world. 

In an Africa theology of evan- 
gelism, this purpose wilt be ex- 
panded, and u call wilt bo issued 
lo ignite die flnme of missionary 
sending by the African church. 
The African church has much to 
offer lo the cause of Christian 
world mission, beginning with , 
ils own people in foreign lands.- 

However, a proclivity for an 
enclave mentality and our inher- 
ent prejudice against other races 


nation in udmissiun to stuges of 
manhood, like circumcision and 
even the yoke of shivery. 

This trait, combined with faith 
in Christ, would fortify the Af- 
rica church under persecution. 
Hqw much greater the witness 
would be theological base? 

Today, the African church 
should ask what it means to die ro 
self, to be buried in the earth of 
this magnificent island to sprout 
forth with the fresh grain of good 
news ihuL will yield ii hundred 
fold harvests by the year 2000 
and beyond. 

Another issue of theological 
concern is the place of war in our 
Christian life, .There is no doubt 
that Jesus was a man of peace: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers". 
He said and ''Resist not evil”. He 
urged His disciples and all Chris- 
tians to turn (he other cheek. 

Tlie Bible gives little support 
to the fond hope that ihe horror of 
war w ill soon ccpse on the face of 
our green planet, Tlie nngei 
Gabriel sajd to die prophet 
Daniel, to the end there shall 


nations war hasnev« (CwJl 

threaten the nationsolett 1 1* 

turbers of the peace newly, 

to threaten. ' 

Fifty years afaffafau 
the greatest of all want 19.1^ 
everybody is keenly 
wars and editorialising 
them. TheioneofdiKMKto 
mo vedin waves frampimian 
to fortissimo several iimen** 
this period, dependingon^k 
ext moods of the muveuofpi 
lie opinion. And their thrrn* 
never be ignored., 

There are, however, m 
questions to ask. KWthtCb 
tian also refrain from 
his family and country! Miak 
refuse to help govhninaii^f 
wars and criminals? 

Many ‘‘peace c|iurcbn B Ml 
Christian pacifists wtiUhM 
us believe that physical fa 
must never be used uota* 
circumstances. Theycallfwd 
cal non-resistance. Some pi 
far as to lobby for uiuhd 
.nuclear disarmament 

The theology of waritik 
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Victims of internal "wars" fnKenyaat Maela: Often the only wny to peace is Ifootf 
. defensive strength. 


must first be overcome. The ; 
Asian bloc encompassed with the ; 
former Eastern bloc with its ex- , 
jsientialist practice 'of commu- ... 
rtism is begging for the message r - 
of the gospel, while the African 1 
church clings to the best of its 
leadership. AtJhc same lime, the 
African church should join ranks ' 
with the surge of a cross-cultural 
mission proceseding from Third. ( 
World churches. • 


be war", (DAn 9:26 R.S.V). ■ • 
Jesus used one of His. last 
moments with His disciples lo 
say of the coming Cliristinn ep- 
ocli. "Vou yvil! hear of wars and 
rumours - of war", (Matt 24:6 
R.S.V). ■/•■••• , 

The. Inst book of Uie Bible 
pictures the consumntion of hu- 
man affairs. 

The -second orio rides A red 


lurbing look at the Cb 
peace, but also' » w* 

Chaos. On' analyses 
nating history of the lAW**"; 

and closer scrutiny of 


litwugBen didn't have a father. 
He lived with his mother, 
Nymbun, f orhis father had died 
fthcn&en was a baby . They were 
my poor and lived in a small 
. bow. Tho -garden they had. for 
| oKnliofl was small and it was 
[ tw difficult for them to get 
i fcqd lo eat let alone affording 
baric necessities. Ail the 
twpk knew that they were the 
fowl family in the whole vil- 

Ben was always looked down 
- span by his peers. They laughed 
E bid md even insulted him 
ipalyfbfbelngrpoor; When'they 
*».Wm wearing a pair of tom 
tofclheyalwaysbnckbiled him. 

! ^kliwlwhentheteacher Baked 
1 !■,* Rues lion the other pupils 
i ^ always turn lo look at him 
kdtpmo would start whisper-; 
j *Ho om another: "That is the 
Fwiwtof Nyambura". 

Although he felt; annoyed 
*J*wrjie was insulted the 
«ttcHldren but tliere was noth- 
JJJtwuld do to stop it.- He 
that it was not his wish lo 
*®*from.a poor family and so 


closer ■erwunywr - ‘j 

of today, leading^ on, day God 


ui* quo w rouune enuren world churches. • horse .with power to take peace 

programmes to 'think creatively. ■ a growuig church is often 1 -from the earth, and that .they 
■bouiilprole ;; in Jheciiy and then suffering: a church that knows should kill one anotheb; aid there 
ac nccordingly.Tliedlogyhomc- the value ofila faith. The church was given unto him a great sword 

work on biblical principles fat . in Africa is neither suffering nor ; (Rev 6i4). 
ur nn mission can enlighten the growing, yet, sonieday. suffer- • ” Thereason for war. is not hard 
° s und<imandmg of i5B ini may come. Is it Loo Soon to : to find./James, stales it plainly; 

. . .... theological reflection on ' -'What cause -.won/ and what 

■^rti' n P e l ? T S0C18 j ■ Ihc meQni,l 8 orsuffering in rela- cause flfehtihgs airing you? Is it 
'SSSStT f °[ * l0n ,0 «•»•“* of evangelism. .I. not your passes IhStwi 

iimhiiv JEtJrr cv ^ n Ihougji su6h dlscuacfdn may ; in yqu.r^ ^embpi^You desire 


ilcfeaily7tow«itaHta«^: cl ™8e situation: 

often biwed purely oil 

.I., Djhi Ci . l, “f™ 010 ! polite, kind and re- 
in a fallen world, J people espe- 

onlv way to peace »^i JJ^^howereolderthan 
defensive slrc^h. h JJ* M he 

lemma there is need were-m 


«r hewMinB - 

agend aof social mvolvea^ 

The-ChrisUanchiueh^ the other boys of the 

must seize lhisopj»^- ; 2* As mil Iho boys iso- 


rica.mustsaiW 

to develop a theology^- 

cfoies the hope founding 

hope that' gives authenwJJ 

pose for living fl«l ^ “ 
traitsform the pr«a nl 

stance, as well as hope , 

rial life. , 


their talks. Before 
2 BPne far they saw anold 
diking towards the vll- 
^ « n) haljlggers in hj g . 

tau^^'^taliered-over- 


“wdiKpe^,^ 

Assess 

ciui church foils in lls niission in '• " A ir&Uiinn einnf\tu^> */ ; *'/ ■'> t*Heda ■ • ^ reo ‘ He 

iho cin/ it will 'lose -Africa foy 1 < ?• W spVjtype of^Af- . . i ,vynr,i8.notaproblempBculitfr w f wc l l appeared to 

Christ www-'ptei'.lhi'baily tow- tditl,^ j »e*„ tg en,,nti 0 „or.cen.: Sfi HWhllnmytew. 

Thirdly, Ihe Aft icaiL clinch ■ ^ "ttogh-Thcre have been *ifl md fl>Hdten,.aw the 

,.-i tepooh. of, relative peoeeamong OmegaThtrapyCm^ , J" 


: i w or, is .not a problem peculiar 


By David Karanja 

old marr they began to laugh at 
him. It was only Ben who didn’t 
laugh. They were laughing at him 
for having jiggers and dirty tat- 
tered clothes. The man stopped 
and greeted them. 

"Good morningray dearchil- 
dron", he said in a weak voice. 

"<jlood morning to you". Bin 
aaid but the other children. just 
continued laughing. 

"PJeHse my dear children, I 
would like one of you to -help me 
carry this bagio the village. I am 
very tired and hungry," the old 
man said. At this point some of - 
the . children composed a song 
and began-to sing it. The old man 
looked at them helplessly as they 
sang: 

Oldman, you have jiggers on 
your toes 

Old man, you have- dirty 
clothes 

Yon are smelling with dirt 

Old mdn, we will noj carry 
yolir dirty bag. 

The old- man was very .an- 
noyed and he shook his head 
with bitterness. 

‘Twill helpyoucany thebag", 
Ben said faintly. A hearty smile 
crossed .the old man-'s lips. He 
held Ben's hand and -shook it 
warmly. 

. "Thank you very much my 
■son. You will never regret that 
you helped me carry the bag," 
the old man said as the- other 
children continued laughing even 
.more. 

"Bring tlie bag,"- Ben said. 
The old man gave him Ihe bng.it' 
w?s very heavy and Ben won- 
dered what might be inside but 
he could not ask loudly: 

- "Thank ybri my son r thank 
you very much; Let u» go now", 
the old iha'n said-. When Ihey be- 
gan in walk' away , the children 
composed, another song and be- 
gan lb siqg it loudly: 


The old man has jiggers on 
his toes 

Poor son of Nyambura has 
dirty tattered clothes 

The oldman is poor and dirty 
Poor son ofNyanibura is car- 
rying the old man's dirty bag. 

Ben and the old man contin- 
ued walking -and ignored Ihe 
boys. They didn’t talk to one 
another until the old man saw a 
, small house in the village, and 
pointed at it 

"That is my. house", tlie old 
man said.. Ben knew about Ihe 
house just like anybody else in 
the village.' It was rumoured that 
once a man had lived there but 
had mysteriously disappeared 
front the village about a month' 
earlier. . 

"People say thatlhe house is 
not occupied"; Ben said. 

"1 used ta live there before I 
went to look for wealth in a far 
land", the old man said as they 
trudged alonga narrow path lead- 
ing to the house. -Ben didn't ask 
another question 

When they reached die house 

the old man opened the door and 
Ihey got in. He closed the door 
and opened the windbvy. Then he 
asked Ben to give him the hag. 

Fili in the words which rhyme 
with the following: 

AcroSsM: Paper, 3. Word,-8. 
Se'en,9.Fack', 11. Die, 15. 
Here, 18 Hill, 19.-Lead.24. 

Capitol, 25. Must26i Bye, 28. 

■ See, 29. Boarder. 

Down:!. Pore, 2. Purse, 4. 

. Deep, 5. Fair f 6. Gnaw, 8. Him* 
10. Curse, 12. GHbke,- 13: Hip, 

T4. Know, 15. Hers, 16. BH, 

17. Site, 20. Eyes; 21. Read, 
22. Pose. 23. Tell, 26. Bw,27. 
•Saw. 


The old man opened it without 
saying anything. 

Ben gazed at what was in die 
bag and for a moment he could 
not believe what he saw. Parked 
in the bag were shiny bars of 
gold. 

"It is gold!" Ben exclaimed 
without knowing it. 

“Yes my son, I will reward 
you for being good to me", the 
old man said. Ho fished out one 
of the-gold bars and gave it to 
Bon. "Continue being a good 
humble boy. Do not be like the 
other children Who. laughed at 
me," lie said. 

Ben could not believe what 
was happening but before long 
he gained his composure.- He re- 
moved his pullover and wrapped 
the gold bar with it. He thnnked 
tlie old man and got out of the 
house. Then he ran as fasLas his 
legs could cnnyliis lotheirhome 
and told his mother what had 
- -happened. 

That marked the endof Beu 1 a 
poverty; He-end his mother sold 
the gold bar and became "very 
rich. All the children who had 
looked down upon him now be- 
gan lo feel ashamed whenever 
they saw him. 
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Find tlie names cfeighl and four 
constituencies of Nairobi ahd 
Mombasa respectively. The 
names may be forward, back- 
ward, upward, downward or di-. 


Alphabetically arranged. N'nnd 
M in brackets stand for Nairobi 
and Mombasa 
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